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ending Downward 


Prices for Prompt Delivery Sag—Plates for Battleship Awarded Carnegie 
Steel Co.—Tin Plate Prospects Good 


The sagging tendency of prices of leading 


products has become more 


The orders placed at very low 


iron and_ steel 
pronounced. 
quotations are, however, for small tonnages and 
for prompt delivery, and mills are carefully 
avoiding putting themselves in such condition 
that they will not be able to reap the benefit of 
higher prices after Jan. 1, if conditions improve. 

The stagnation of the machine 


tool 
vailed throughout the year has 


business which has pre- 


Machinery 
Orders 


been suddenly relieved as to 
lathes by the receipt 


of im- 
One order is for 


portant orders for export 
800 lathes for shipment to Russia and orders 
received for a shipment of 
At Chicago, an inquiry for 
from 


have also been 
lathes to England. 


400 
Some shipments of machinery have been made 


lathes has been received Sweden. 
to France, Germany, Italy and South America. 
Germany is inquiring for large machines never 


before purchased in this country. 


The action of the Indian gov- 
ernment in placing an em- 
bargo on manganese ore is the 
latest complication in the ferro- 
manganese situation, but it is 
not likely to prove embarrassing to American 
steel makers, as ample supplies of ferro-man- 
ganese are on hand. 


Ferro 
Manganese 


The Carnegie Steel Co. has 
been awarded 10,700 tons of 
plates and 3,000 tons of shapes 
for the building of the dread- 


Plates 


nought recently awarded by 
the Navy Department to the Newport News 
Ship Building & Dry Dock Co. 
that the Carnegie Steel Co. will receive a sim 


It is expected 


ilar tonnage for the battleship to be built by 


the New York Ship Building Co. The plate 
market is dull and some very low prices are 
being named. At Chicago an order for a car- 
load of plates for shipment to the plant of a 
large implement manufacturer at Springfield, 
()., was taken at 1.05c, Pittsburgh. The usual 
quotations are 1.10¢ and 1.15c¢, Pittsburgh. 
Basic pig iron in Pittsburgh 
has declined to $12.75, which 


Pig 


is 25 cents below the quota- 
Iron 


tion which had prevailed for 
The Chi- 
cago pig iron market is weaker and at Buffalo 
very low quotations continue to be made. There 


the past six months. 


has been some additional buying by New Eng- 
land manufacturers of textile machinery and 
machine In important- centers, the melt 
is declining to as low as 25 to 35 per cent of 
capacity of foundries, and shipments of pig 


tools. 


iron are being delayed by request of melters. 

In the Cleveland market some 
grades of old material are now 
quoted at the lowest prices 
which have prevailed in 20 
years and on other grades en- 
tirely new low records have been made. Scrap 
throughout the country is quoted at remark- 
ably low figures. Coke shipments for the past 
week in the Connellsville region were only 
244,000 tons, the lowest of any week this year. 
In spite of the fact that some 
very low prices recently have 
been made on tin plate, pros- 
excellent. The 
has been unusually 
favorable for Wire mills continue 
operating at about 80 per cent, but foreign 
The rail require- 


Scrap 
and Coke 


Tin Plate 


and Wire pects are 
weather 


canning. 


so numerous. 
leading systems for next year are 


orders are not 
ments of 


being informally considered. 
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Not a Country of Small Things 


VERY remarkable feature of the plan of 
A the government for the dissolution of the 

United States Steel Corporation disclosed 
in the brief which has just been filed by the 
government attorneys is the proposition to split 
up a number of the great subsidiaries of the 
Corporation into many small concerns. The 
part of the prayer for dissolution to which we 


refer is as follows: 


That the Carnegie Steel Co. of New Jersey, 
which combined under one control the Carnegie 
Co. of New Jersey, the National Steel and the 
American Steel Hoop, the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., which combined in one corpora- 
tion the American Tin Plate Co. and the Amert- 
can Sheet Steel Co., the Federal Steel Co., the 
American Steel & Wire Co., the National Tube, 
the Shelby Steel Tube and the American Bridge, 
be divided under wholly independent owner- 
ships, with no stockholders in common, so that 
no person or company shall’ own or control 
works whose production, as shown by recent 
previous years (1912 or 1913 being suggested), 
in any of the principal iron or steel products, 
exceeded: a percentage to be fixed by the court 
(10 per cent being suggested as a maximum), 
of the entire production of same for the United 
States for said year. 

When in the fall of 1906, William J. Bryan 
was advocating his policy of licensing good 
corporations, the editor of Tue Iron TRrabe 
Review ventured to ask the distinguished 
Nebraskan what he considered a “trust.” The 
Honorable Mr. Bryan replied: 


“IT am not prepared to state just how much 
a proportion a corporation can control without 
becoming a trust in the sense that it limits com- 
petition and competition controls the price and 
terms of sale. For the conduct of my own 
paper, I draw the line at 50 per cent and do 
not accept an advertisement of a corporation 
controlling more than 50 per cent of the product 
in which it deals. I have only been contending 
for a principle. The details are less important 
as they can be determined according to experi- 
ence and experiment. I am inclined to believe, 
however, that the steel trust controls more of 
the product than it is good for the American 
people that one corporation should. In saying 
that a corporation should not be licensed when 
it controls enough to eliminate competition, I do 





not mean to say that the individual industries 
that are under one management should be 
destroyed. The corporation should simply be 
compelled to reduce its factories until its pro- 
duction is in the limit fixed by the law.” 

Mr. 


culed from one end of the country to the other, 


sryan’s definition of a “trust” was ridi- 


and some of the most caustic criticisms were 
made by the newspapers of his own party. The 
idea that a dead line could be drawn at a certain 
percentage and that good corporations could be 
placed on one side simply because they produced 
less than 50 per cent of a certain product of the 
country, and that bad corporations should be 
dubbed “trusts” and put on the other side of 
the deadline was declared to be preposterous. 
The countless difficulties that would be encoun- 
tered in carrying out such a policy in a practical 
way to. Mr. 


many times declared his opposition to the idea 


were referred Later, Roosevelt 
that mere bigness is proof of badness, and even 
President Wilson has declared that big com- 
panies do not terrify him, but in the year 1914, 
when it would be reasonable to believe that pret 
ty nearly everybody who had given a moment’s 
thought to the subject had rejected the Bryan 
idea, the government attorneys come to the front 
with the proposition that is based on the funda- 
mental error of the Bryan scheme of six years 
ago, but would be in its execution much more 
Well 


may the attorneys for the Steel Corporation, in 


destructive than the 50 per cent theory. 


the brief which they have filed, point to the 
decisions of the Supreme Court in the American 
Tobacco case and other cases in which the 
control of a large percentage of an industry 
was not accepted as proof of monopoly or 
attempt to restrain trade. [Even in the case of 
the American Tobacco Co., which was said to 
control 96 to 97 per cent of the total domestic 
output of cigarettes, the Supreme Court in hold 
ing that the 


refused to place its finding 


combination was monopolistic, 
upon the mere size 
of the corporation, or alone upon the extent of 
its control of the tobacco industry. <A similar 
position was taken. in regard to the Standard 


Oil Co. Many decisions of courts have placed 
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stress upon the purpose and intent of the cor- 
porations as being much more important than 
the size of the business operated. It is a per- 
fectly safe prediction to make that the Supreme 
Court will not endorse the destructive plan pro- 
posed by the government attorneys. The Cor- 
poration attorneys are right when they say: 

“Ability to think large and courage to execute 
the thoughts are not condemned by the law. 
Indeed, the future prosperity of our country 
and its standing among the nations must depend 
in large measure upon the encouragement given 
to these attributes of the American business 
man.” 

Another very remarkable part of the disso- 
lution plan is that the court is asked to decree 
that “Andrew Carnegie was a party to the 
unlawful combination of properties through the 
Corporation and took the bonds of the Corpora- 
tion with all the infirmities attaching to such 
participation.” It would be interesting to know 
in detail what the effect of this decree would 
be. Are the bonds so inflicted with infirmities 
that all of the colleges, libraries and other 
institutions that have accepted bonds would be 
compelled to see their securities put through 
dissolution or readjustment or 


re-appraisal process ? 


some sort of 

Whatever may have been the purpose of the 
lawyers for the government, we do not believe 
that the present holders of the Carnegie bonds 
need to have any fear of being deprived of any 
part of their property. 

The Supreme Court is a great court and will 
protect not only the mighty Steel Corporation, 
but its humblest stockholders, not only Andrew 
Carnegie, but the poorest pensioner who has 
The final 
decree will not go down in history as an effort 
of the mightiest tribunal in the world to make 
the United States a 


been made happier by his kindness. 


country of small things. 


Uncle Sam and the Railroads 


UCH has been said during the past 
M three years about the wonderful show- 
the post office 
held up as a 


ing being made by 


department which has _ been 


marvelous example of efficiency in the govern- 
ment. Under the direction of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Hitchcock, an apparently excellent showing 
was made by the post office department and 
Mr. Hitchcock declared that the department 
ought to be able to make a still better showing 
because the railroads were being over-paid to 
the extent of $9,000,000 per year for carrying 
mails. Likewise under the present administra- 
tion there has been a vast amount of talk about 
the low cost of the parcels post department. 
In the light of these claims, it is interesting 
to read the report which has just been made 
by the joint congressional committee, of which 
Ex-Senator Bourne, of Oregon, is chairman. 
After two years of investigation, this commit- 
tee finds that the railroads, instead of being 
over-paid as claimed by Mr. Hitchcock, have 
been under-paid to the extent of millions of 
dollars. It is impossible to tell just how much 
is due from the government because no actual 
data are available as to the increase or decrease 
in the weight of mail. The post office reports 
show, however, that although the postal revenue 
has doubled in the 10-year period from 1903 
to 1913, railway mail compensation increased 
only 20 per cent. The committee points out 
that the original estimate of $9,000,000 over- 
paid was based on the proposal submitted to 
Congress by Mr. Hitchcock, who said he could 
save the government that amount yearly by 
paying the railroads on the basis of the esti- 
mated operated cost of carrying the mails plus 
6 per cent, but Mr. Hitchcock made absolutely 
no allowance for return or capital. He evi- 
dently did not think that such little things as 
road_ beds, terminals 
were necessary in the operation of mail cars. 

The report of the committee 
hardly fail to result in more adequate com- 
pensation being allowed the railroads for carry- 
It also ought to cause people 


tracks, equipment and 


Bourne can 


ing the mails. 
who are constantly agitating in favor of gov- 
and operation of 


ernment ownership 


offices, railroads and other things, to pause and 


post 


consider the unbusiness-like methods and failure 
to pay a reasonable amount for service which 
the fait 
showing in the post office department. 


have enabled government to make a 
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Prices Present and Past 


Quotations on leading products today, average for last month, average for three months ago and average 


for October, 1913. 


Today’s Sept., 


prices. 
Bessemer pig iron, Pittsburgh.. 14.90 
Basic pig iron, Pittsburgh...... 13.65 
No. 2 Fdy. pig iron, Pittsburgh 13.65 
Northern No. 2 Fdy., Chgo.... 13,00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chgo.. 16.00 
Malleable, Bessemer, Chicago. 13.00 
Southern No. 2 Birmingham.... 10.00 
Southern Ohio No. 2, Ironton. 13.00 
Basic, eastern Pa....... crandes 14.00 
No. 2X Virginia furnace....... 12.50 
No, 2X Foundry, Philadelphia... 14.50 
0 OS ae eae 68.00 
Billets, Pbgh. & Yen.... 20.00 
Sheet bars, Pbhgh. & Ygn 21.00 
Steel bars, Chicago......... 28 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh..... 5 1.15 
Iron bars, Philadelphia......... 1.20 
Iron bars, Cleveland, local del’y. 1.20 
Iron bars, Chgo. mill.. 1.00 
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Pig Iron 
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Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named. 


Average Average Average 
for for for for for for 
July, Oct., Today’s Sept., July, Oct., 
1914, 1914. 1913. prices. 1914. 1914. 1913. 
$14.90 $14.90 $16.60 Jeams, Chicago $1.28 $1.38 $1.28 $1.58 
13.90 13.90 14.85 Beams, Pittsburgh 1.1 1.20 1.15 1,37 
13.90 13.90 14.80 Beams, Philadelphia ........... 1.30 1.30 1.25 1.45 
13.50 14.00 15.00 Tank plates, Pittsburgh......... 1.15 1.18% 1.12% 1.34 
15.75 15.75 = 15.75 Tank plates, Chicago....... ae 1.38 1.28 1.53 
13.50 14.00 15.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia....... 1.30 1.30 1.25 1.55 
10.00 10.13 11.00 Sheets, bik., No. 28, Pittsburgh. 2.00 1.95 1.87 2.02 
13.00 13.50 14.00 Sheets, blue an., No, 10, Pbgh. 1.40 1.40 1.37 1.56 
14.00 14.00 15.25 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pbgh..... 3.00 2.95 2.80 3.07 
12.50 12.50 13.00 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......°... 1.60 1.55 1.57 1.62 
14.75 14.75 15.75 Connellsville fur. coke., contr... 1.65 Le 2.00 2.15 = 
90.00 37.50 50.00 ‘onnellsville fdy. coke contr... 2.25 2.25 2.40 2.81 
21.00 20.00 23.00 Heavy melting steel, Pbgh. 10.75 11.44 12.00 12.25 
22.00 21.00 23.80 Heavy melting steel, east’n Pa 9.75 11.00 10.50 11.00 
1.38 1.28 1.53 Heavy melting steel, Chgo..... 8.50 9.37 9.50 10.50 
1.20 1.15 1.40 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa..... 11.50 12.50 12.00 14.25 
1.25 1.20 1.37 No. 1 wrought, Chgo...... 7.50 8.31 9.00 9.75 
1.20 1.20 1.37 Rerolling rails, Chgo........... 10.00 10.87 11.25 12.00 
1.07 1.05 1.25 Car wheels, Chgo.... 10.00 10.75 11.00 12.50 
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By Request of Melters Owing to Decreased Demand for Castings 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—A steel maker 


in this district has closed for 500 tons 


of prompt basic pig iron of standard 


analysis at $12.75, valley, or 25 cents 
below the quoted market for the last 
six months. Another consumer also 
has obtained this grade at $12.75, val- 
ley. In January, of this year, basic 
sales of 1,000 tons or more averaged 
$12.325, valley; in December of 1913, 
basic averaged $12.523, valley. Month- 
ly averages the last four months of 
1911 and the first three months of 
1912 were below the now prevailing 
price. The lowest monthly average 
recorded in the last eight years was 


in February of 1912, when an average 


of $12.25, valley, for this grade was 


established. Some dealers are refusing 
to sell at less than $13, valley, and 
expressions are heard that the market 


will again be quotable at that figure 
when active buying is resumed. Besse- 
mer is listed at $14, valley, but that 
figure is untested. No. 2 foundry and 
malleable have sold at $12.75, valley, 
the last fortnight, although some deal- 
ers are asking 50 cents a ton above 


that figure. Declines are attributed to 


eagerness on the part of dealers to 
move stocks 

Shipments Delayed 
Cleveland, Oct. 20—While in the 


immediate Cleveland district foundries 


~Market Softer in Some Centers 


50 


received 


are melting at about per cent 


capacity, reports by Cleve- 


which sell in distant 
that in 
operating at 


In the city 


land agencies 


points indicate some cities 


foundries are not over 


35 per cent of capacity. 


of Erie, Pa., which is an important 
center for the manufacture of en- 
eines, orders are slack and requests 
for deferring shipments of pig iron 
from that center are numerous. 
Inquiry from Japan 
Cincinnati, Oct. 20.—The pig iron 


market appears a little better, although 
it is still very dull and far from satis- 


factory. Several dealers here state 
that whereas they did not receive a 
single inquiry two weeks ago, they 
figured on four or five of from 150 
to 200 tons each last week, and that 
they have about the same number for 
similar amounts before them this 
week. A rumor was started here a 


few days ago that the Japanese gov- 
ernment was inquiring for about 50,000 


tons of southern iron, but the only 
inquiry that can be located from that 
source is one for 2,000 tons of low 


phosphorus iron for use in a Japanese 


navy yard. The tonnage placed last 
week was heavier than that of any 
week in September or the first half 


of October, because of two lots aggre- 


gating about 5,000 tons‘that were sold 


(For complete prices see page 790.) 


to melters in northern Ohio. 

Prices are unchanged and show no 
tendency to either advance or de- 
cline. In the south the accumulation 
of stocks has not had a very good 
effect on quotations, but they are 
holding firm at from $10 to $10.50, 


basis, foundry, 


Birmingham for No. 2 
including grades from either Alabama 


or Tennessee. Southern Ohio No. 2 


foundry and malleable is quoted at 
$13, Ironton basis. Both dealers and 
buyers are talking first quarter busi- 


ness, but as yet nothing has been done 
for that delivery. 
More Inquiry, Lower Price 

Chicago, Oct. 20.—A slight increase 
in inquiry for foundry pig iron is be- 
ing experienced in the Chicago mar- 
ket, but it is not sufficiently strong to 
awaken much hope of its resulting in 
For the most 

for 
few melt- 
quantities. 
ask- 


a buying movement. 


part, it consists of inquiries car- 
100-ton lots, but a 
larger 
maker is 


load and 
ers are asking for 


A Wisconsin machine 


ing bids on 500 tons of 3 per cent 
silicon and some other inquiries for 
300 and 200 tons each have been re- 
ceived. None of the inquirers are 
anxious to have immediate delivery, 
which indicates that need for the 
metal is not pressing. With this slight 
increase in demand has come a re- 
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sulting softness of price and quota- 
tions of $12.50 to $13.50, Chicago fur- 
nace, have been made, according to 
analysis, although the condition of the 
market is such that strict adherence 
to silicon content is not always ob- 
served. 

Southern iron continues extremely 
dull at $10, Birmingham, and while 
inquiry for these grades is a trifle 
livelier, no greater tonnage is moving 
than has been the case for several 
weeks past. 

One furnace interest here has been 
looking back over statistics and finds 
no precedent for the present situation 
within the past 10 years, Other periods 
of depression and slow business have 
been short-lived and have been fol- 
lowed by a buying movement, whereas 
the present has lasted with almost no 
interruption since early in the year 
and signs are not present yet of a 
reaction of any definite proportions. 
Severe curtailment of productive ca- 
pacity is expected to have a strong in- 
fluence on the market at the end of 
the year and hopes are held that a 
demand at that time will put the mar- 
ket in much better condition than it 


has been for many months. 


Inquiries for Few Cars 


St. Louis, Oct. 20—An inquiry for 
six cars of southern pig iron is the 
largest prospect for business in the 
St. Louis market. The inquiry was 
put out late last week, and has not 
been closed. There are also several 
Southern 
No. 2 is freely quoted at $10. 


cther inquiries for car lots. 
There 
is virtually no demand for northen 
iron, and prices are unchanged from 
last week. 
New England Purchases 

New York, Oct. 20.—Further buying 
of foundry pig iron on a considerable 
scale has been done by several New 
England textile 
chine tool 


machinery and ma- 
week, 
The ag- 


builders the past 
chiefly from Buffalo makers. 
gregate of these additional purchases 
10,000 tons 
and it makes a round tonnage in the 


has not been less than 


total taken by some of these buyers 


recently. Some Alabama iron also 
has been purchased by these buyers, 
one of them taking 1,000 tons. Several 
other sales of 1,000 tons or more of 
England 


delivery are noted and it is appar- 


Alabama metal for New 
ent that the recent reduction of freight 
rates to that territory is placing this 
iron in a more favorable competitive 
position. A price of $10, Birming- 
ham, which is being done, is equiva- 
lent to $15 to $15.45, delivered at 
There also 
southern 


inland points referred to. 
has been some buying of 


iron in Boston territory around $14.25, 
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delivered, at the new rate. In the 


immediate metropolitan district, the 
market has been slower the past 
week, A Paterson, N. J., consumer 


asks 400 tons of foundry grades. 
Prices remain soft with Buffalo, ap- 
parently, one of the principal weak 
spots. The range of quotations there 
for outside delivery now is $12.25 to 
$12.50 for No. 2X. Reports of less 
than $12.25 having been named in this 
territory, however, lack authority. 
Certain eastern Pennsylvania makers 
have shown a willingness to quote 
around $14 to $14.25, tidewater, for 
No: 2X Interest 
in the export market has_ centered 
in the various inquiries which Japan 
has been putting out. One of these 
matters, put forward has involved the 
figure of 50,000 tons of various grades 
as to be required eventually and has 
attracted attention, especially among 
Alabama producers. A _ shipment of 
2,000 tons of Alabama foundry iron 
for Japan, recently went forward from 
Mobile. Other foreign inquiries are 
talked about. 


where necessary. 


Softer Prices at Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, Oct. 19.—The lifeless 
pig iron market of the eastern Penn- 
svlvania district shows no signs of 
betterment. Not only are buyers, as 
a general rule, offering little new in- 
quiry, but also a larger number of 
them have been requesting the fur- 
naces to hold up or extend shipments 
of all orders because of lighter melt. 
Producers are discouraged and see no 
alternative but to continue to reduce 
operations. One Lehigh valley mer- 
chant furnace now active will go out 
Another maker whose furnaces 
finally not to 


soon. 
are idle has decided 
blow in and has transferred to active 
furnaces its unfilled order book. The 
iron thus transferred included a lot 
of basic. That some steel works have 
accumulated important stocks is shown 
by the case of one eastern Pennsyl- 
vania which has on _ its 
banks at present about 65,000 tons of 


company 


iron. Prices are softer on the small 
class of business that is being placed. 
Northern No. 2X foundry has sold in 
several instances at $14.50, Philadel- 
phia, and this figure was slightly shad- 
ed on a light order for No. 1X. A 
Philadelphia foundry bought about 800 
tons of No. 2X around $14.50, deliv- 
ered. A. Trenton radiator manufac- 
curer took 750 tons of No. 2 plain at 
about $14.25, delivered, and a sale of 
500 tons of No. 3 in this immediate 
district was done at $14.30, delivered. 
Cast iron pipe makers continue to ab- 
sorb odd lots and one of them is un- 
closed for some 


One_of 


derstood to have 


tonnage of) Alabama, grades. 


(For complete prices see page 790.) 
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continues to offei 
$13.25, delivered, for a tonnage of low 
grade northern iron. The Southern 
railway is inquiring for 575 tons of 
prompt foundry and gray forge, most 
of which is for Lenoir ‘City, Tenn. 
phosphorus are in- 


these foundries 


Basic and low 
active. 


Melt at Low Ebb 


Buffalo, Oct. 20.—Foundries in the 
Buffalo district are not consuming over 
25 per cent of the normal melt, accord- 
ing to reports, and in a number of cases 
operations are as low as 15 per cent. 
lor this reason the local inquiry and 
sales of pig iron have dwindled to a 
very small amount of trading. There 
has not been a timé in the experience 
of the local producers of pig iron when 
the operations of the consumers had 
slackened to such a low level. 

Shipments of iron under contract con- 
tinue in fair volume, but there is a 
spiritless uncertainty permeating the 
market as a whole. Prices have sagged 
to a still lower level, with a spread 
of $12.25 to $13.00 on all grades from 
the low phosphorus to the high silicon 
Usual grade differentials have 
been erased. Schedules are but ap- 
proximate as conditions surrounding 
each specific sale, regardless of the qual- 
ity of the iron asked for, determine the 
price. 

No. 1 foundry is being quoted at 
$12.75 to $13.00; the remaining grades 
from gray forge to No. 2X foundry are 
being quoted at $12.25 to $12.75; malle- 
able at $12.50 to $12.75; basic at $43.25 
to $13.75, and charcoal irons at the rate 
which has held for some weeks, 


irons. 


A Little More Optimism 


Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 19.—Fires 
were lighted in the Ensley rail mills 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. today for the first time in 
several weeks, and the resumption 
tended to inject some optimism into 
the Birmingham pig iron market. 

No pig iron was sold during the 
past week, however, and very little 
has been sold for the past three weeks. 
No. 2 Birmingham is now being quot- 
ed at $10 and $10.25, but no business, 
except occasional carload ‘lots, is be- 
ing done. Makers state they do not 
believe any iron would move at even 
No quotations are 
being made here for the new year. 


a lower quotation. 


It is officially denied that the Na- 
tional Tube Co., Pittsburgh, will dis- 
mantle its boiler tube works at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. The plant, which has 
been operating irregularly the last 12 
months, has been shut down for an 
indefinite period, because of inactivity 
in, the. boiler. tube trade 
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Slashing Sheet Prices 
Seems to be Popular—Bookings Are Light—Mill 
Operations Well Maintained 


Cleveland, Oct. 20.—The cutting of 


prices on sheets continues and as low 


as 185c on No. 28 black and 2.85c 
for No. 28 galvanized are reported. 
In fact, some of the sheet mills are 


so eager for business for prompt ship- 


that it 
these quotations could be done. 


ment is believed even $1 less 


than 
Recent foreign inquiries for steel bar- 


rels have not developed into orders 


so far as sheet manufacturers are in- 


formed. 
Sheet Activity on Wane 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—Manufacturers 


of steel sheets in western Pennsyl- 
vania and eastern Ohio continue to 
enjoy comparatively favorable condi- 
tions, but activity has been decreasing 
for several weeks. Plant operations 
will drop below 60 per cent unless 
buying is resumed at an early date. 
Specifications have been falling off 
gradually since Sept. 1. Prices have 


been fairly well maintained, however, 
show evidence of weaken- 
for foreign 


and do not 


Inquiries for sheets 


failed to 


ing. 


shipment have materialize, 


makers advise. 
Newport Mill Closes 
Cincinnati, Oct. 19.—Sheet 
continues a little uncertain, but prices 


business 


have. held firm despite continued 
rumors by buyers that they can con- 
tract at lower figures. The Newport 


Rolling Mill Co., Newport, Ky., today 


‘| for about three weeks and will 


closed 
ship direct on orders in the meantime 
hand. The Ports- 
Portsmouth, O. is 
cent of 
Rolling 
reports 


stock on 
Steel Co., 
at. about 60 
capacity and the American 
Mill Co. Middletown, O. 
yood orders during the past few days. 


from its 
mouth 


ope rating per 


Black sheets No. 28 gage are quoted 
No. 28 
No. 


basis. 


gage at 
10 gage 


galvanized 
annealed 


at 2:15c 
and blue 


at 1.60c, all Cincinnati 

Business Declines in East 
Philadelphia, Oct. 19—New 

bookings with eastern Pennsylvania mills 


sheet 


have slumped somewhat, especially dur- 


ing the past week. Full mill operations 


have been maintained, but this has been 
done by drawing down some of the 
orders recently accumulated. Steel 
works production of the Alan Wood 


iron & Steel Co. has been lowered from 


furnaces. 
district 


five to four  open-hearth 


Sheet orders moving in this 


character. 


continue of miscellaneous 
One sizeable lot of heavy gages for 
tank construction was placed. Prices 


continue to be quoted at 1.55c to 1.60c, 
Philadelphia, or 1.40c to 1.45c, Pitts- 
burgh, for No. 10 gage blue annealed. 


Sheets Hold Level 


Chicago, Oct. 20.—Shect mills in this 
territory continue to quote 2.18c and 
3.18c, Chicago mill, for No. 28 gage 
black and galvanized, respectively, and 
the part agents of mills 


for most 


Indian Ore & 
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Some 
not so 
are 


in the east are doing likewise. 
which are 


specifications, 


smaller concerns, 
W ell 
shading these 
black and galvanized may be obtained 
at $1 per ton less, if the specification 
Considerable inquiry is 


supplied with 


prices somewhat and 


is attractive. 


being received for concrete into next 
year, but mills are not desirous of 
quoting into the new year on the 


present price basis and quotations are 
being withheld generally. 

known of sales 
being made for delivery 
at 2.08c and 3.08c, but 


these were not thoroughly representa- 


Some instances are 
immediate 
Chicago mill, 


tive. 


mbargo 


Adds New Complication to Ferro-Manganese 
Situation—Ample Stocks on Hand 


New York, Oct. 20.—Another im- 
portant angle to the unusual situation 
in ferro-manganese has developed in 
the cabled announcement 
this country, that the Indian govern- 
embargoed shipments of 
ore to the United States 
because of war conditions. It is 
sumed that this action means that the 
British government is aiming to pro- 
tect its own ‘sources of supplies of 
manganese ore and that it has dictated 
the embargo against this country by 
the Indian Apart from 
meeting the exigencies created by the 


received in 
ment has 


manganese 
as- 


authorities. 


war, the suggestion is made in some 
well-informed quarters that this step 
may have been influenced in part by 
a desire to discourage a more extend- 
ed production of ferro-manganese in 
the United States. 

In recent India has been the 
largest source of supply of manganese 


years, 


ore for the United States. In 1913, 
this country imported 141,587 tons 
from India, as against 124,337 tons 
from Russia and 70,200 tons from 
Brazil. Practically all this ore was 
imported by the United States Steel 


Corporation. As few shipments of ore 
now are coming forward from Russia, 
Brazil is left as practically the only 

supply available to this 
Reports from Brazil are that 


source of 
country. 

that country is less disposed to make 
sales of manganese ore to this coun- 
this time, because of advanced 
hostile warships 


try at 
freights, risks from 
and other uncertainties. 

Any immediate effect from the em- 
bargo on Indian ore promises to be 
minimized at the present time because 
of the light consumption of ferro-man- 
because of the ample 

now in. this 


ganese and 


stocks of ore country. 


(For complete prices see page 790.) 


Shipments of ferro-manganese are 
coming forward from England in good 
volume, about 4,000 tons having 
reached eastern ports this week on the 
steamers Rapadan and _ Haverford. 
Some sellers have received such ample 
that make 
shipments 
to next year’s orders. 


for 


supplies they are able to 


some out of material on 


hand to apply 


There is practically no demand 


ferro-manganese from domestic buy- 


remain unchanged at 


ers and prices 
$68, seaboard. 

The recent small inquiries in this 
country for ferro-manganese for de- 


livery to Sweden have occasioned in- 
speculation as to why that 
to the United 
ex- 


teresting 


country should come 


States for material. Belief is 


pressed in some quarters that the ulti- 


mate destination of this material 
would be Germany. It is understood 
that some offers have been made and 
that there is a very good chance of 


some of this business coming to sell- 


ers in this country. The amounts in- 
volved are small. 
Some small sales of domestic 16 to 
19 per cent spiegeleisen continue to 
> 


be made at $32, at the makers’ works. 


The Indian Embargo 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—The embargo 
on manganese ore from India, large 
quantities of which are used by do- 


manufacturers of ferro-manga- 


with 


mestic 


nese, interfere supplies to 
makers in this country. 


will have to be depended upon almost 


may 
Brazilian ores 


entirely, since shipments of ore from 


Russia were practically shut: off by 


the outbreak of war. Demand for 
ferro-manganese is so light, however, 
that effects of the eémbargo are 


minimized. 
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for Export 


Inquiry for Rounds for a Foreign Buyer Pending—Prices 
Somewhat Firmer Than on Plates and Shapes 


Philadelphia, Oct. 19—An_ inquiry 
for 450 tons of steel rounds for export 
is pending from a Philadelphia mer- 
chant and a Baltimore buyer closed 
for 1,000 tons of early steel bars and 
small angles at a shaded price, it is 
reported. Such lots as these, how- 
ever, are considerably larger than the 
current run of new business and the 
market is very dull. Specifications are 
backward, though some of the eastern 
railroads have been releasing a little 
more tonnage. Occasional contracts 
for first quarter and first half, both at 
1.20c and at 1.25c, Pittsburgh, accord- 
ing to tonnage, are being made. These 
prices, however, are not of much 
significance, as the buyers are prac- 
tically guaranteed of being protected 
against a lower market at the time 
they fill their specifications. Bars for 
prompt and for the. rest of the year 
now are freely quoted at 1.30c, Phila- 
delphia, or 1.15c, Pittsburgh. 

Buying is Light 

New York, Oct. 20.—There is small 
activity to the steel bar market in 
this district. New buying is quite 
small. Specifications are rather slow. 
Prices remain at 1.3lc, New York, or 
1.15c, Pittsburgh. 


Better Demand, Lower Prices 


Chicago, Oct. 20.—Some encourage- 
ment has been given makers of steel 
bars in the Chicago district by a 
slightly increased demand and some- 
While this 
increase is not sufficient to arouse 


what better specifications. 


much enthusiasm, it has been sufficient 
to crystalize prices at about 1.33¢c, 
Chicago, and competition for the new 
business has driven the former 1.28c, 
Chicago, entirely from the market. 
Various causes are assigned for the 


apparent betterment in conditions, 
which seems to be largely sentimental 
with just enough actual buying to 


give it color. 
Iron Bars Are Lower. 


Chicago, Oct. 20.—Although mak- 
ers of iron bars continue to operate 
at the same rate as prevailed during 
the late summer and fall, prices are 
somewhat weaker. The fact is that 
specifications have been coming in at 
about sufficient volume to keep mills 
going from hand to mouth, but the 
becklog is diminishing steadily and 
the resulting hunger for tonnage has 
made it possible for buyers to obtain 


lower prices. Quotations now appear 


to be Ic to 1.05c, Chicago. One fac- 
tor which brings about lowered prices 
is the fact that railroads are not tak- 
ing their usual quantity of this prod- 
uct. 

Some Export Business 


Buffalo, Oct. 20.—Business in bars 
in the Buffalo district, like in the 
other lines, has been decidedly light 
While the local 
mills and agency offices are continu- 
ing to quote 1.20c, base, it is reported 


in the past week. 


that jobbers have placed some ton- 
nages in the eastern part of the state 
at 1.15c, base. 

It is reported that some of the ex- 
port inquiry developed 
since the outbreak of the European 


which has 


war has materialized into actual or- 
ders, and that the same is true of 


749 


wire and wire products, small shapes 
and plates. 


Iron Products Move Poorly 


Philadelphia, Oct. 19.—A poor market 
for this product continues unchanged 
with eastern Pennsylvania puddling 
works. There is small demand for iron 
skelp and muck bar and leading mills 
and furnaces at Pottstown, Reading and 
other important points, either are idle 
or are running lightly. Bar iron also 
is dull. . Prices rule from 1.17¢ to 1.22¢, 
Philadelphia, or 1.10c to 1.15c, mill, for 
common bars. The mill of the E. & G, 
Brooke Iron Co. at Birdsboro, is ex- 
pected to resume soon. 


Hoops, Bands, Shafting 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 20—The market for 
hoops and bands borders on stagna- 
tion. The Carnegie Steel Co. is ask- 
ing 1.30c for hoops and 1.20c for 
bands, but both figures are being 
shaded $1 a ton in this district. Cold 
rolled shafting, nominally quoted at 
66 per cent off list, is quiet. 


New American Canal 


At the Soo Placed in Commission — The Farrell and 
Other Ore Laden Boats Pass Through Locks 


The new American canal with its 
third lock at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
went into commission at two o'clock 
Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 21. No 
ceremony marked the event, but ow- 
ing to its importance from the com- 
mercial and_ historical standpoints, 
quite a delegation of vessel owners 
attended the opening, including Pres- 
ident William Livingstone, of the 
Lake Carriers’ Harry 
Coulby, president of the Pittsburgh 


Association; 


Steamship Co.; Harvey D. Goulder, 
George A. Marr, George Steinbrenner 
and C. J. Peck, of Cleveland; Wm. P. 
Snyder Jr., of Pittsburgh; John Craig, 
of Toledo; George H. Barbour, Wm. 
A. Livingstone, L. C. Waldo and 
Capt. G H. Westcott, of Detroit. 
Lieut. Col. Mason M. Patrick, United 
States government engineer in charge 
of construction work, was master of 
ceremonies. The tug Alfred Noble, 
of the engineer’s department, was the 
first vessel to pass through and a 
number of the largest freighters were 
lined up for passage, including the 


‘steamers James A. Farrell and Rich- 


ard Trimble, of the Pittsburgh Steam- 
ship Co.’s fleet, and the W. Grant 
Morden, of the Canada Steamship 
Lines, Ltd. 

The new lock is the largest one 
at the Sault, being 1,350 feet Jong, 80 


(For complete prices see page 790.) 


feet wide and 24 feet 5 inches deep 
over miter sill. Two of the largest 
vessels can be locked through in tan- 
dem style. This lock is in fact 350 
feet longer than the locks of the Pan- 
ama canal. 


Drawing to a Close. 


The ore trade of the Great Lakes 
is fast drawing to a close. The 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co. is retiring 
its barges as fast as they reach port, 
and one or two of its steamers have 
gone into winter quarters. This com- 
pany expects to be through with its 
ore schedule by the end of October, 
and only a few clean-up cargoes will 
be moved in November. Other ship- 
pers are sending thefr vessels to dock 
and there will be very little movement 
on the lakes during November as far 
as ore is concerned. The total sea- 
son’s movement will approximate 
32,000,000 tons. 


The Cincinnati office of the Cutler- 
Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has 
been moved from the Fourth National 
Bank building to Room 812, Gwynne 
building. The company found it neces- 
sary to obtain larger quarters, in or- 
der to take care of its increasing busi- 
ness. Horace L. Dawson is manager. 
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on Piates 


Sale Made at Chicago. at 1.05c, Pittsburgh, for Delivery 
at Springfield, O.—Few Orders Received 


Cleveland, Oct. 20.—The plate mar- 


ket in the Cleveland district is dull, 
but prices seem to be somewhat bet- 
ter than in other centers. The Cleve- 
land Steel Co., which has been oper- 
ating at full capacity for more than 
three years now has very few orders 
on its books. The Lakeside plant of 
the Otis Steel Co. is idle this week, 
but the Riverside plant is busy, and 


is fairly well supplied with orders for 
its products. While in Cleveland 1.15c 
Fittsburgh is the ordinary quotation 
1.10c is 
ally, information has been received in 


and heard of only occasion- 
this city that on a sale of a carload 
manu- 


for 


of plates to a large implement 
Chicago 


the 


company at 
Springfield, O., 


facturing 
delivery at 
of 1.05¢ Pittsburgh 


price 


was made 


Battleship Plates 

Carnegie 
the 
Dry 
14,900 
armor 


-The 
been awarded by 
Shipbuilding & 
approximately 
exclusive of the 
the new 


The requirements consist of 


New York, Oct. 20. 


Steel Co. has 


News 
the 


Newport 
Dock Co., 
tons of steel, 


plate, for one of dread- 
noughts. 
6,300 tons of hull plates, 4,400 tons of 
deck 


‘special plates and 3,000 tons of shapes. 


plates and other miscellaneous 


It also is expected that the same com- 


pany will furnish the similar require- 
ments for the battleship which has 
been awarded to the New York Ship- 


The award of this battle- 
ship the de- 
velopment of the plate market in this 
\ third battleship to require 
the 


building Co. 
steel is most important 
district 
an equal tonnage, is to be built at 
Brooklyn Navy Yard the 

will be asked soon. Orders 
erally are light and of small tonnage. 
1.3le, 


but 


and steel 


for gen- 
Prices openly are unchanged at 
New York, or 1.15c, 

this probably could be 


Pittsburgh, 
shaded on an 
attractive lot 

Hot Rolled Operations Cut 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—More nnportant 


mills in the Greater Pittsburth dis- 
trict, including those rolling plates, 
shapes, steel bars, wrought pipe and 


many of the lighter products, are not 


producing more than 50 per cent of 


normal capacity. Operations are low- 


er than they have been for more than 


a year. Depressed conditions have 
caused further price uncertainty, and 
probably will’ result in what appears 


readjustment in 
Plates, 
1.J5¢, 


inevitable 
1915. 


listed. at 


to be an 


wages early in shapes 


and bars are although 


figure continues to be 
On the 
sold 


$1 above that 
obtained in isolated instances. 
other hand, some material has 
at less than 1.15c, Pittsburgh, in adjac- 
ent territory. Specifications are light 
and no inquiries of importance are be- 


fore the trade. 
Eastern Operations Fluctuate 


Philadelphia, Oct. 19.—Eastern plate 


mills continue to enter orders and 
t~ operate in a hand-to-mouth fash- 
ion. This continues to cause irregu- 


lar mill conditions from week to week 
and the producing rate varies widely. 
plant has been down to a 
Another 
slightly better bookings the past week. 
Worth, Lukens Alan Wood 
active on a reduced scale, 
& Steel Co. 
usually 


large 


39 per cent basis. reports 


The and 


mills are 


but the Central Iron 


1 


piant 
are small 


remains idle. Orders 
va- 
the 


vol- 


and show considerable 


riety, though those coming from 


railroads are of extremely light 
ume. A Baltimore builder of 
holders placed 3,000 tons of plates and 
1.15¢, 
that a 
than 
Pitts- 
are 


gas 


is understood to have shaded 


Pittsburgh. It is indicated 
attract less 
1.15¢, 


orders 


desirable lot could 


1.320c, Philadelphia, or 
but moderate-sized 
1.30c, Philadelphia, 


specifications, in 


burgh, 
moving at and 
small cases, 


been entered at $1 


very 
have higher. 
Plates Weaker 

Oct. 19.—Plates 
and are now being 


are a 


sold 


Cincinnati, 


little weaker 


at from 1.30c to 1.35c, Cincinnati 
hasis, whereas a short time ago the 
lowest figure was 1.35c. Business is 
very quiet and makers in this terri- 
tory have not booked satisfactory 
orders for some. time. Mills are 


operating at about 50 per cent of 


capacities. 


Plates Still Weak 


Chicago, Oct. 20.—The slight bet- 
terment in demand for finished steel 
products has affected plates to less 


degree than others. This undoubtedly 
the fact that car buying 
quantity. 


is helped by 
still remains a 
Quotations are 1.28¢ to 1.33c, Chicago, 
but so little 
these prices are largely nominal. 


negligible 


business is moving that 


Che Parkersburg Iron & Steel Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va., manufacturer of 


iron and steel sheet products is op- 


erating at practically full capacity: 


(For complete prices see page 790.) 
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Billet Prices 

Are Being Lowered in Order to Take 

Export Orders 

Philadelphia, Oct. 

makers of billets and sheet bars, both 

in the and in the middle west, 

continue to lower their quotations in 


19. — Domestic 
east 
bidding on export inquiries, some of 
which still are coming out. This action 
follows the further advice 
from consumers abroad, especially in 
the British Isles, that the original fig- 


receipt of 


ures named have been out of line 
with home competition. On a lot of 
500 tons of billets and 750 tons of 
sheet bars, a price of approximately 


$30, Glasgow, was reported to be fully 
$5 out of line. Some export merchants 
in this district continue to claim they 
can buy 2 to billets at $19, 
Baltimore, or about $17.50, Pittsburgh 
basis. The domestic market is un- 
chanzed and dull. Rolling billets are 
held at $22.40, Philadelphia, or 
$20, Pittsburgh. 


6-inch 


about 


Weaker at Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—The 
Steel Co. and some of the larger in- 


Carnegie 


dependent manufacturers of billets and 
ask $21 for 
sheet bars at the 
tonnage has been sold 
at those this month. Material 
is being offered at attractive conces- 
the and 
are mill, 
bars. In 


continue to 
2? 


Qos 


sheet bars 
billets 


mill, and some 


and for 


levels 
however, 


that $21, 
sheet 


sions in valleys, 


suggestions heard 
shaded for 
the absence of important buying, all 


nominal. 


could be 


quotations are regarded as 


Business Continues Quiet 


Oct. 19.—Conditions 


remain very quiet and unsatisfactory. 


Ashland, Ky., 


the past week 
that of any 
a month 
the 
un- 


Business booked during 


has been as good as 


similar period for more than 
but it is 


capacity of the mills. 


considerably below 
Prices are 
rods being quoted at 


$21, Ashland 


wire 
billets at 


changed, 


$26 and basis. 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets 
Cleveland, Oct. 20.—The 
the nut and bolt market in the Cleve- 
land better. Re- 
ports of cutting are not so numerous 


feeling in 


district is somewhat 
and specifications recently have been 


unusually heavy. Some low prices 


are being made on rivets. 
Rivet Prices Decline 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—Rivets are selling 
at $1 and $2 a ton below what had been 
the Structural 
rivets are quotable at a from 
1.45c to 1.50c. Quotations for nuts and 
weak 


regarded as market. 


spread 
and 


bolts are irregular, and cir- 


cular prices are regarded as nominal. 
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crap is Still Descending 


Heavy Melting Steel Touches New Low Quotations 


in East and Cleveland 


Cleveland, Oct. 21.—Rapid declines 
have carried the local market for iron 
and steel scrap to the lowest level in 
18 or 20 years, and in some grades 
prices have broken all records. Heavy 
melting steel scrap is quoted $8.75 to 
$9.25, a market quotation never re- 
corded in this district for this grade. 
Only the best grades of shop steel 
are fetching the maximum, while some 
sales of yard scrap are reported to 
have been made to mill at $8. Wash- 
er steel sold today at $12, a decline 
of $1.25 in two weeks.. During the 
sweeping decline in pig iron prices, 
which reached the lowest in March, 
1895, cast borings, old steel rails and 
one or two other classes declined 
to below today’s quoted levels; this 
softness was repeated when the fin- 
ished market was off in 1897, reach- 
ing its lowest point in the movement 
in July. In 1902, heavy steel prices 
averaged around $19 to $20, Cleve- 
land. In 1904 and 1905, declines car- 
ried the price down as low as $9.25. 
This low level has since been equalled 
only in November, 1913. 

The decline in old material prices 
has not been so pronounced in some 
of the cheaper grades. A period of 
depression brings out a greater de- 
mand for these to take the place of 
some of the more expensive grades, 
as the mills effect economies in every 
possible manner. 


Buffalo Market Shattered 


Buffalo, Oct. 20.—Dealers in the 
Buffalo district say the market at the 
present time is shot to pieces, char- 
acterized by little or no trading and 
sagging prices. There is practically 
no inquiry and sales are few and 
The quoted schedule, at best, 
is nothing more than a nominal one, 


small. 


as there is not sufficient business on 
which to arrive at a correct price 
basis. Over half of the lines listed 
have softened in price in the past 
week, while the remainder are being 
figuratively quoted as they have been 
in the past few wecks. 

The leading Buffalo consumer has 
rade a few small purchases of heavy 
melting steel at $10. Car wheels, turn- 
ings and borings, grate bars, bundled 
sheet and No. 1 boiler plate, cut, re- 
main as quoted, while declines have 
been noted in the other lines to the 
following quotations: Heavy melting 
steel, $9.50 to $10; No. 1 railroad 


wrought, $9.50 to $10; iron axles, $17 





to $17.50; steel car axles, $11.50 to $12: 
No. 1 and No. 2 busheling scrap, 
$7.75 to $825 and $5 to $5.50, re- 
spectively; low phosphorus steel scrap, 
$12.50 to $13, and railroad malleable, 
$9 to $9.50. All gross tons, f. o. b. 
Buffalo. Stove plate, net tons, is 
being quoted at $8.75 to $9.25. 


Low Steel Prices in East 


Philadelphia, Oct. 19—Heavy melt- 
ing steel now is touching unusually 
low points in eastern Pennsylvania. A 
small sale was made today to a brok- 
er at $9.75, delivered, and an offer 
by a works of $9.50, delivered, for a 
larger tonnage, it is understood, is 
about to be accepted. Another steel 
maker who has been buying this grade 
in seattered lots has obtained prob- 
ly 6,000 to 8,000 tons during the 


past two weeks at an average of 


«1 
al 


about $10, delivered, for strictly first 
class steel. Other grades than steel 
have participated in a general drop 
of about 50 cents. Sales are noted of 
iron axles at $19, low phosphorus at 
$13.50, No. 1 forge at $8.25, all deliv- 
ered eastern Pennsylvania. The first 
of the three cargoes of 5,000 to 6,000 
tons each of Panama scrap recently 
chartered for this part, is expected 


to arrive this week. 
Steel Slipping 


New York, Oct. 20. 
inaterial in this district still are slip- 


Prices in old 


ping, as the demand from the mills 
and foundries is at a low ebb. Heavy 
melting steel now is under $10, de- 
livered, eastern Pennsylvania, with 
$9.50 reported. Sales made here a 
week ago at $10, delivered, have been 
covered. At certain steel works there 
afte long strings of cars now on track 
awaiting unloading and the demurrage 
charges from the dealers are heavy. 
There is some demand for borings, 
for which buyers are offering $7.50, 
delivered eastern Pennsylvania. <A 
let of 200 tons of carwheels from 
Panama was sold to a New Jersey 
consumer at $8.25, New York, or 


$9.35. delivered. 
Scrap Still Drags 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 16—Iron and_ steel 
nothing of promise in 
With rolling mill 
operations at about 50 per cent, it is 
not probable any demand for melting 
steel will be experienced until greater 


scrap dealers see 
the immediate future. 


activity) is; enjoyed.;: Heavy. melting steel 


(For complete prices see page 790. ) 
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is not commanding more than $11, and 
sales are being made at 25 cents and 35 
cents below that figure. Other grades 
are weak. 


Very Little Moving 


Cincinnati, Oct. 19.—Dealers have 
been unable to move much iron and 
steel scrap during the past week, 
principally because of lack of demand 
and requests to withhold shipments. 
The Newport Rolling Mill Co., New- 
port, Ky., one of the largest users of 
old materials in this territory, has 
closed for a few weeks and as it is 
already well stocked with supplies it 


will not need new requirements for a- 


long time. Other rolling -mills in 
this vicinity also report that they are 
well supplied with scrap. Foundries 
are melting a little more iron than 
last month, but their requests for 
scrap have been mostly for extremely 
small lots for immediate delivery. 
The market as a whole is quiet and 
Prices are unchanged and 
very uncertain. 


Scrap Decline Halted 


lifeless. 


Chicago, Oct. 20,—The scrap mar- 
ket during the past week in the Chi- 
cago district has registered a decline 
of 25 cents to 50 cents on almost the 
entire range, but buying by one or 
two interests late in the week checked 
further decline and prices are sta- 
tionary at the new level. Another fac- 
tor which may have aided this is the 
fact that only one railroad list is now 
before the trade, with a moderate 
tonnage. While tke buying referred 
to was not extensive, it was sufficient 
in the present state of the market 
to hold quotations at their level. 

Conditions surrounding the scrap 
market, however, are such that further 
declines are expected to be made 
soon. No indications are present of 
any factor which would give the mar- 
ket strength in the face of present 
accumulations and restricted opera- 
tions of consumers, who for the most 
part have been absent from the market 
tor many weeks. The one railroad 
list now offering is that of the Mich- 
igan Central with 1,285 tons. A num- 
ber of other lists are expected out 
late this week or early next week. 


Tending Downward 


St. Louis, Oct. 20.—Scrap lists put 
out by railroads last week were 
closed as follows: M. K. & T., 4,000 
tons: Vandalia, 500 tons; Big Four, 
2.100 tons; Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Ohio River, 2,100 tons; 
Northern Pacific, 1,500 tons; Southern 
Railroad, 6,000 tons. There are no 
lists out this week. Scrap remains 
dull, and prices tend toward a decline. 
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Structural Prices Weak 


Mill Activities Decrease and Outlook for 
New Business is Discouraging 


Oct. 19—The almost 
backwardness of 


unbroken 


Philadelphia, 
unprecedented new 


structural steel business is 


and as their bookings are _ being 
shipped out, the outlook for the mills 
Pennsylvania is uncertain 
the 


this 


in eastern 


and disturbing. Even small lot 


class of business in territory, 
which had appeared more active, has 
dropped away. Stock are al- 
most nothing, as the policy of buyers 
is to work off their present supplies 
Mill opera- 
than 
average. The 
Jethlehem 


orders 


before taking on any new. 
the 
cent on 


now are less 
50 per the 
standard shape mill of the 


Steel Co. is idle, but the Grey mill is 


tions in east 


running single turn. There seems no 
doubt that an attractive order would 
not be passed by makers at less than 
1.30c, Philadelphia, or 1.15c, Pitts- 
burgh, the open price, but no such 
business is being offered to test the 


situation, Fabricated prices also are 


weak. For column work, even small 


lots, recent quotations have been as 
low as $35 a ton, delivered, this terri- 
tory. Bridge work prices at far south- 
ern destinations have been around $50 


a ton, erected. 
Looks a Little Better 


number 
in- 


20.—In 
and in 


York, Oct. 
made 


New the 
of awards the 
quiries issued, the structural market in 
the metropolitan and surrounding terri- 
The ag- 
small, 


new 


tory, shows up a little better. 
gregate tonnage, however, is so 
that the change is 
significance and both fabricators and the 
the 


not considered of 


manufacturers complain of 
extraordinary dull- 
Authorities in the 
compare 


shape 
continuation of an 
ness of the market. 
trade continue to 
present inactivity with the 
market of the 90's. The railroads 
living up to their recent reputation of 
the 
tural line, wherever the expenditure is 
Specifications for 


structural 
depressed 
are 
doing practically nothing in struc- 
anything considerable. 
plain material in this 
to fall off, affecting mill operations, ac- 
are uncer- 


district continue 


cordingly. Price conditions 


tain, owing to their being untested by 


attractive lots, but there seems to be 
little doubt that a large order could 
bring out Jess than the open price of 
1.3lc, New York, or 1.15c, Pittsburgh. 


Structural Shops Need Tonnage 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—Fabricators in 
the Pittsburgh district are in need of 
additional tonnages to keep plant op- 
falling below 60 per 


erations from 


cent. No new inquiries of importance 


are under consideration. Structural 
plates and shapes are named at 1.15¢c, 
but there has been no buying of im- 
portance recently. 


Cleveland Contracts 


Cleveland, Oct. 20.—The bids on 
the dock at the foot of Ninth street 
were rejected and after the plans 
had been slightly revised, new bids 
were received. The contract has not 
yet been awarded. In the erection of 
the Ames building which will require 
about 700 tons of steel, about 500 
tons will be Bethlehem sections. 

Structural Market Light 

Chicago, Oct. 20.—Structural con- 


tracts booked -in the west aggregate 


2,500 tons divided into nine projects, 
the largest being 852 tons for two 
Lridges. 

('ncertainty of financing projects is 
holdiig back a large volume of work 


forward if it 


which would be going 
were possible to obtain money. The 
city of Chicago has arranged a saie 


of bonds for the superstructure of the 
municipal pier which will allow con- 
struction to proceed during the win- 
ter and move the considerable tonnage 
which will be required in this struc- 
ture. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


International & Great Northern Ry. Co., 
bridges at Riverside and Long Lake, Texas, 
852 tons, to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. 


Buildings for contagious disease hospital, 


Chicago, 350 tons, to Laubenheimer Co. 


S. W. Morshead Apartments, San Francisco, 
Cal., 282 tons to Judson Mfg. Co. 

West Baden Springs Co., sanitarium, West 
Baden, Ind., 275 tons, 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co., 
five 90-foot deck girder spans, 238 tons to 
Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. 

Dodge Bros, Cas, automobile tactory, 
Detroit, 600 tons, Bethlehem Steel Co 

Drill shed, Cornell University, Ithaca, .N. 
Y., 900 tons, to Seneca Engineering Co., Mon 
tour Falls, N z; 

American Motion Picture Theater Co.’s 


Uueca, WN. Xs, 200 Buffalo 
Steel Co., Buffalo. 


Cincinnati, 


theater, tons, to 


Structural 
New 


railroad, 550 tons, 


Orleans, 
McClintic- 


Bridge material, 
Texas & Pacific 
Marshall Co. 
Bridge work for Erie railroad at Depew, N. 
Y., 140 tons, awarded American Bridge Co. 
Post office for Central Railroad of New Jer- 


sey, Communipaw, N. J., 130 tons, awarded 
L. F. Shoemaker & Co. 

Apartment house for the West Walnut 
Apartment House Co., Philadelphia, 450 tons, 
awarded American Bridge Co. 

Union National Bank building, Scranton, 
Pa., 450 tons, awarded American Bridge Co. 

Men’s dormitory, Syracuse University, Sy- 


(For complete prices see page 790.) 
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racuse, N. Y., 200 tons, awarded Smith & 
Caffrey. 
Bridge 


Pennsylvania 


railroad in 
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work for Pennsylvania 
Maryland, about tons, 
McClintic-Marshall Co., 
the Fort Pitt Bridge Works and the Phoenix 
Bridge Co. The Fort Pitt Works re- 
ceived 360 tons, the Phoenix Bridge Co., 140 
McClintic-Marshall Co. a small 


and 
divided among the 
Bridge 
tons, and the 
lot. 

Bridge work for southern railroad, 300 tons, 
awarded independent fabricator. 

High school, Allentown, Pa., steel 
Steele & Wike, Philadelphia 


500 tons, 


works awarded to 


and fabrication will be done by Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 
CONTRACTS PENDING. 

Plate girders for Panama canal, 750 tons; 
bids to be received Oct. 27. 

Freight house for Panama canal, 200 tons; 
bids to be received Oct. 31. 

Shed for pier No, 36 for Philadelphia & 
Reading railroad, 500 to 1,000 tons to re 
place structure destroyed by fire; bids to be 
asked shortly. 

Public School, Boston, 250 tons, bids being 
taken, 

Storage warehouse at Pearl and Water 


streets, New York City, 600 tons, bids asked. 


Knight Templar educational building, Utica, 
N. Y., 375 tons, bids taken. 
Niles building, Boston, 200 tons, bids asked. 


Bridge work for Southern railway, 380 tons, 
bids taken, 

Building for 
New 


Standard Oil Co. at 44-50 
sroadway, York City, 475 tons, bids be- 


ing taken, 


Highway bridge, Portland, .Me., 1,500 tons, 
bids asked. 

Contract No. 115 for movable dams for the 
New York State barge canal, 470 tons, bids 
taken Oct, 20. 

Mohawk Hotel, Syracuse, New York, 500 
tons, bids taken. 


Change in Pipe Discount 
Oct. 20. — Important 
this 


district are advising jobbers that after 


Pittsburgh, 


manufacturers of steel pipe in 


Nov. 1 the preferential discount will 
be 5 per cent instead of 5 and 2% 
per cent on standard sizes. The 5 
and 2% percent discount has prevailed 
since the early part of this year, 
previous to which time a single dis- 
count of 5 per cent was allowed. The 


return to the former method of quot- 
ing is equivalent to an advance of 
about $1 a ton for standard 


No further announcement is made re- 


sizes. 
garding prices. 
Wrought Pipe Still Quiet 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—Manufacturers 
of tubular goods in western Pennsyl- 
eastern Ohio confront an 


situation. There 


vania and 


unsatisfactory has 
been no buying of consequence since 
the outbreak of the European war, and 
mill operations are at the lowest point 
this makers report, 
are well maintained. Boiler tube 
mand is light and irregularity contin- 


year. Discounts, 


de- 


ues to feature this market. 

The Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, 
Pa., manufacturer of hoops and bands, 
practically at capacity. 





is operating 
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War's Effects 
Clearly Seen in England, But Feeling 
is Hopeful 

Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., Oct. 9. 

A sense of heart sickness pervades 
the British Islands today as telegram 
after telegram details the horrors of 
the Antwerp bombardment, and simul- 
taneously with this comes the letter of 
President Wilson to the Kaiser with 
its significant reference to the bill 
which will have to be paid at the end 
of the war. That bill will be enforced 
to the uttermost farthing. Refugees 
are pouring into this country, as well 
as into Holland, and the signs are 
that we shall have to accommodate 
practically the whole of the non-com- 
batants of the Belgian nation. Un- 
doubtedly, they will receive a hearty 
welcome here and the nation will do 
its best to alleviate the terrible sor- 
rows of this much-enduring people. 

Equally from the military and eco- 
nomic point of view, we have every 
reason for encouragement. Gerinany’s 
only success is apparently when ham- 
mering, with its overwhelming hosts, 
little Belgium. Her most desperate 
efforts on more equal terms against 
France, Britain and Russia do not 
improve her position. While details 
of movements are rigidly shut out of 
sight, we are encouraged by mili- 
tary authorities to the greatest confi- 
dence, as to the ultimate result. We 
are looking forward to a great crack 
sooner or later in the German de- 
fenses in the north of France. 

The quarterly meeting held in Birm- 
ingham yesterday was uneventful and 
yielded very little in the way of new 
business. For the first time in its 
experience the attendance was minus 
Continental representatives, but there 
was some compensation in the attend- 
ance of American representatives, in- 
cluding a leading steel manufacturer 
from Birmingham, Ala. Scarcely any- 
thing was done in pig iron. For sev- 
eral days the Cleveland market has 
been steadily weakening, prices being 
down 6d (12c) on the week. Yesterday’s 
quotation at Middlesbrough was 50s 
5d ($12.10) with 5s 3d ($12.30) three 
months. That market has been fur- 
ther depressed, apparently, by the 
British decision to adopt mine-laying 
in the North Sea. Stocks continue to 
increase, and now stand at 104,000 tons. 


Finished Iron and Steel 


The same lack of orders was mani- 
fest in finished iron and steel. Cus- 
tomers with business to offer could 
get prices shaded for gas strip, un- 
marked bars, hoops, etc., but makers 
were not generally anxious for orders, 
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and some were behind their deliveries. 
The shadow of the war rested rather 
heavily on the market, and buyers 
are not disposed to do much business 
while the position in Europe continues 
critical. in the galvanized sheet de- 
partment the quotation was £13 15s 
($66), but orders could have been 
placed as low as £13 10s ($64.80) 
for good lines. In this department the 
government is the best buyer, and 
some very nice contracts have been 
placed. 


Wire Mills 


Operating at About 80 Per Cen;- 
Foreign Orders Decrease 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 20.—The market for 
wire products is not nearly so excited as 
it was ten days ago, when foreigners 
were buying barbed wire and nails in 
large quantities. No complaint is heard, 
however, since manufacturers already 
have enough tonnage on their books to 
assure a continuation of the present rate 
of operation for 30 to 60 days. Mills 
are being driven at about 80 per cent 
capacity. The domestic market remains 
dull and inactive, but the prevailing 
price appears to be firmly held in this 


district. 
Wire Market Strong 


Chicago, Oct. 20—The market for 
wire continues to hold its strength, 
as considerable foreign demand is 
added to the unusual domestic re- 
quirements and this appears to be the 
most active and strongest point in the 
steel market. 


Coke Shipments 
Record Lowest Tonnage of Year From 
Connellsville Region 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 20—The Connellsville 
coke market the Connellsville Courier 
reports, reached its lowest level of the 
year the week ending Oct. 15, when 
shipments fell to 244,000 tons and pro- 
duction to 246,110 tons. Dealers at this 
center do not regard the future as en- 
couraging. Blast furnace managers. 
able to buy needs for 30 day periods at 
$1.70, ovens, are refusing to enter into 
long-term contracts. Foundry grades 
continue quiet and irregular. Produc- 
tion for the week ending Oct. 15 was 
3,042 tons below that for the preceding 
week. 

Market Drags 

Cincinnati, Oct. 20.—The coke mar- 
ket continues to drag along without 
any change. Shipments are going for- 
ward fairly well on contracts, but as 
about 90 per cent of foundries in this 
territory have closed for requirements 
until next July, not much business. is 
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expected from that source for several 
months. Furnaces are showing a ten- 
dency to curtail production rather than 
to blow in and dealers are therefore 
not looking for much furnace business 
unless the pig iron market takes a 
decided brace. 


Dull at St. Louis 


St. Louis, Oct. 20.—Coke remains 
dull, virtually out of the market at 
St. Louis, with Connellsville and Vir- 
zinia foundry held at $2.50, ovens. 


Rail Needs 


For Next Year Being Considered in an 
Informal Way 


New York, Oct. 20.—Further inter- 
est is being shown by certain rail- 
roads both in the east and in the west 


in their 1915 rail requirements. This 


matter has reached the point of in- 
formal conferences with mill repre- 
sentatives regarding specifications, but 
definite inquirjes have not been issued. 
One of the eastern roads so figuring 
is understood to be the Reading. The 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, as 
previously announced, recently placed 
its 1915 budget, and the order for the 
Southern Pacific railroad, recently an- 
nounced, also is for next year. 

Rail orders continue small, but more 
numerous. The Steel Corporation mills 
have taken 1,000 tons additional from 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, 
000 for the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
1,500 tons for the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, 1,000 tons for the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western, and 1,100 tons 
for the Western Railway of Alabama. 
\n inquiry for 1,000 tons of girder 
rails remains pending at New York. 
The Steelton plant of the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co. has resumed with 
about a ten-day schedule of bookings 
for the rail mill. 

Some large export inquiries for mis-~ 
cellaneous railroad material are pend- 
ing. Russia is in the market for 
50,000 car wheels and a large number 
of car axles. 


Some Underframes Bought 


Chicago, Oct. 20.—After a practical 
dearth of buying which has extended 
over several weeks, placing of two 
contracts for steel underframes has 
come as a small encouragement to the 
steel mills. The * Northern Pacific 
has practically placed its order for 
1,000 steel underframes, but the fab- 
ricator is not made known. The 
Louisville & Nashville railway kas 
placed an order for 725 steel under- 
frames aggregating 4,500 tons of steel, 
the Mt. Vernon Car Works taking 
425 and the American Car & Foundry 
Co, 200. 
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But Contraband Goods Are Subject to Seizure—State Department Issues 


Important Document in Response to Many Inquiries 


Washington, Oct. 20.—The Department of State has 


issued the following: 


“The Department of State has received numerous 
inquiries from American merchants and other persons 
as to whether they could sell to governments or nations 
at war contraband articles without violating the neu 
trality of the United States, and the department has 
also received complaints that sales of contraband were 
being made on the apparent supposition that they were 
unneutral acts which this government should prevent. 

“In view of the number of communications of this 
sort which have been received it is evident that there 
is a widespread misapprehension among the people of 
this country as to the obligations of the United States 
as a neutral nation in relation to trade in contraband 
and as to the powers of the executive branch of the 
government over persons who engage in it. For this 
reason it seems advisable to make an explanatory 
statement on the subject for the information of the 
public. 

“In the first place it should be understood that, 
generally speaking, a citizen of the United States can 
sell to a belligerent government or its agent any article 
of commerce which he pleases. He is not prohibited 
from doing this by any rule of international law, by 
any treaty provisions, or by any statute of the United 
States. It makes no difference whether the articles 
sold are exclusively for war purposes, such as firearms, 
explosives, etc., or are foodstuffs, clothing, horses, etc., 
for the use of the army or navy of the belligerent. 

“Furthermore, a neutral government is not 
pelled by international law, by treaty, or by statute 


com- 


therefore, by American citizens do not in the least 
affect the neutrahty of the United States. 

“It is true that such articles as those mentioned ar: 
considered contraband and are, outside the territorial 
jurisdiction of a neutral nation, subject to seizure 
by an enemy of the purchasing government, but it is 
the enemy's duty to prevent the articles reaching their 
destination, not the duty of the nation whose citizens 
have sold them. If the enemy of the purchasing 
nation happens for the time to be unable to do this, 
that is for him one of the misfortunes of war; the 
inability, however, imposes on the neutral government 
no obligations to prevent the sale. 

“Neither the President nor any executive depart- 
ment of the government possesses the legal authority 
to interfere in any way with trade between the people 
of this country and the territory of a belligerent. There 
is no act of Congress conferring such authority or pro- 
hibiting traffic of this sort with [European nations, 
although in the case of neighboring American republics 
Congress has given the President power to proclaim 
an embargo on arms and ammunition when in his 
judgment it would tend to prevent civil strife. 

“For the government of the United States itself 
to sell to a belligerent nation would be an unneutral 
act, but for a private individual to sell to a belligerent 
any product of the United States is neither unlawful 
nor unneutral, nor within the power of the executive 
to prevent or control. 

“The foregoing remarks, however, do not apply 
to the outfitting or furnishing of vessels in American 
ports or of military expeditions on American soil in 
aid of a belligerent. These acts are prohibited by the 





to prevent these sales to a belligerent. Such sales, neutrality laws of the United States.” 
§ rr. ling “Te R 72-foo )i4-ine Spc ° Tas a nF ay 2 4 
Crane Contracts (ine rtoot ane span. Dickinson 
S ennsvivania otee O., oteel- 


Orders for 39 Cranes Placed With Cleve- 
land Crane & Engineering Co. 


The Cleveland Crane & Engineering 


Co., Wickliffe, O., during the past 
two weeks has received orders for 
39 electric traveling cranes. The 


largest contract placed with this com- 


pany consists of 35 cranes for the 
new plant which William Wharton Jr. 
Co., Philadelphia, is erecting at 


aston, Pa., for the 


Inc., 
manufacture of 


nianganese steel wheels, frogs, 
switches, ete. The contract specifies 
four 4-motor wall cranes with 25-foot 
reach; sixteen 4-motor wall cranes 


with 20-foot reach; ten 3-motor elec- 
tric traveling cranes, 57-foot span; one 
3-motor electric traveling crane, 72- 
foot 10'%-inch span; one: 10-ton, 3 


0-mo- 


tor electric traveling crane, 58-foot 
14-inch span; one 10-ton, 3-motor 
electric traveling crane, 79-foot 234 
inch span; one 5-motor electric trav- 
eling crane, 72-foot 20'%-inch span, 
and one 20-ton,.5-motor electric trav- 


also has placed an order 


with the Cleveland Crane & 
ing Co. for one 3-motor electric trav- 


ton, Pa,, 
Engineer- 


cling crane, 58-foot span, and one 3- 
motor electric traveling crane, 100- 
foot span. 


For the new plant of the Bollinger- 
\ndrews Construction Co., Pittsburgh, 


which will be built at Josephine, Pa., 
for the manufacture of ingot molds, 
an order was secured for two 4-mo- 


tor electric traveling cranes, 68-foot 3- 
inch span and 58-foot 3-inch span, re- 


spectively. 


The Cleveland Crane & Engineer- 
ing Co. now is completing work on 
three 50-ton, 4-motor electric travel- 


ing cranes to be installed in the new 


power house of the Ford Motor Co. 
under erection at Detroit. 

The tube mill of the Reading Iron 
Co., at Reading, Pa., which was shut 
down recently, because of a lack of 
orders, has resumed. operations. 
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Opens the Argument in Steel Corpora- 
tion Case 


Philadelphia, Oct. 21. (By wire.)— 
Formal hearings in the government 
suit for the dissolution of the United 


States Steel Corporation were begun 
United States Circuit Court of 
yesterday by 
Hunt 


in the 
Appeals here 
McPherson, 
Woolley. 

The first day’s session was taken up 
by Judge J. M. 


Judges 


Buffington, and 


Dickinson, of the gov- 


ernment counsel, in presenting the 
government’s side of the case. His 
arguments were continued today. At- 


for the Steel Corporation 
headed by Richard V. Lindabury wil! 
offer arguments in rebuttal on Thurs- 
day and Friday. (A sum 
mary of the salient points in the brief 
the Steel Corporation will be 


torneys 


complete 


filed by 
found on the opposite page.) 

Judge Dickinson,‘in his summary of 
the case, gave a comprehensive review 
of the events leading up to the forma 
tion of the Steel Corporation. 














DEVELOPMENT OF 


A GREAT BUSINESS 





Not Monopoly or Restraint of Trade, Was 
Corporation s Object 


Brief Filed in Dissolution Suit Vigorously Upholds the Policies of Judge Gary and 
His Associates---Declares President Roosevelt Was Not Deceived--- 


Discusses Treatment of Competitors and Employes--- 


Tells of Achievements and Policies 


After its review of the evidence bearing on the 
policy and progress of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration from the time it began business on April 1, 
1901, to the close of testimony, March, 1914, a period 
of exactly 13 years, the brief filed by the: Corporation 
in the dissolution suit says concerning the conclusions 
to be drawn: 

“We have shown that throughout its whole career 
the Corporation has pursued with vigor and success 
the objects declared by its founders at the time of its 
formation; that it has decreased the cost of production, 
increased wages, decreased prices and greatly extended 
trade in steel products both at home and abroad; that 
its treatment of both competitors and consumers has 
been fair and just; that it has neither attempted to 
oppress the one nor to coerce the other; that the few 
plants which it has purchased were offered to it, and 
that, with a single exception, they were purchased 
because, and only because, they were needed in the 
that the 


exception was the plant of the Tennessee company, 


development of the Corporation's business; 


and that was purchased with the approval of the 
government for the purpose of preventing the spread 
of a most dangerous financial panic. 

“We have shown that instead of promoting pools 
and combinations, the Corporation destroyed them and 
destroyed them, so far as they were known, as early 
as 1904; that although the manufacturers met together 
from time to time after the breaking up of the pools, 
they went no further at their meetings than to mutually 
exchange information and make declarations of pur- 
pose which the petition admits they had a lawful 
right to do; that these meetings did not prevent com- 
petition and variation in prices; that the Gary dinner 
movement amounted to nothing more than mutual 


self-restraint voluntarily imposed by each manufac- 


turer upon himself for the benefit of all at a time 
of common peril, and that it resulted in the greatest 
possible good to the greatest possible number. 

“We have shown that instead of monopolizing 
the manufacture of steel, the Corporation’s percentage 
of the country’s production has steadily decreased; 
that instead of monopolizing the supply of ore, the 
Corporation has confined its purchases to two or three 
localities, and that in the locality where its holdings 
are largest—the Lake Superior district—it has relatively 
less than many of its competitors and less than its 
own experts and the experts of its competitors testify 
that it ought to have. , 

“We respectfully submit that by this record the 
Corporation has proved the bena fides of the claim 
made for it at the time of its organization, that its 
the development of a great business 
along legitimate and permissible lines, and not monop- 


purpose was 
oly or restraint of trade. 

“We have heretofore argued that neither the put- 
ting together of the Corporation’s subsidiaries, nor the 
circumstances surrounding its organization raised a pre- 
sumption of intent to monopolize or to restrain trade, 
but that, on the contrary, they indicated a purpose 
to develop and extend trade, and that the slight extent 
to which competition was suppressed by such organiza- 
tion was but indirect and incidental to such lawful 
purpose. 

“If, however, the circumstances surrounding the 
organization left the matter of intent in doubt to be 
established by the after-conduct of the parties, we 
now have such after-conduct extending over the’ long 
period of 13 years, and we submit that it completely 
rebuts any presumption (if there was any) of intent 
to restrain trade or to acquire a monopoly, and as com- 
pletely establishes the contrary intent.” 


The brief which has been filed by document in two parts. The first part C. Bolling, Cardenio A. Severance 
the attorneys for the defendants in consists of a statement of the case, and Richard V. Lindabury. 
the case of the United States against and the second of the arguments. In opening the arguments, the at- 
the United States Steel Corporation The brief is signed by Joseph H. torneys state that they do not con- 
and others, is, like the brief of the Choate, John G. Johnson, Francis sider the legality of the organization 


government attorneys, a voluminous 


Lynde ‘Stetson, David A: 


Reed, Raynal 


(Continued on page 780.) 











Louis Wilputte, general manager of 
the Otto Coking Co., 6 Church street, 


New York City, sailed for England on 


the Lusitania, last week. 

Otto Abrahamsen, treasurer of Beau- 
dry & Company, Inc., 141 Milk street, 
Boston, has returned from a five 


months’ trip through Europe. 

Andrew Carnegie expects to spend 
Oct. 27 in Pittsburgh, when the Rob- 
ert Burns statue in Schenley park will 
be unveiled. Mr. 
asked to unveil the 
liver the principal address. 

A. B. Ambler, with headquarters in 
the Sheldon building, San Francisco, 
has been appointed Pacific coast sales 
representative of the Alan Wood Iron 
& Steel Co., Philadelphia, manufac- 
turer of billets, sheets and plates. 

Harry N. Douthitt of the department 
of commerce the United 


Carnegie has been 


statue and to de- 


will represent 


States government in the interests of 
electrical machinery and equipment 
manufacturers in Brazil. He visited 


several plants in the Pittsburgh district 
last week. 

G. D. Backus, assistant manager of 
the manufacturers’ department of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 


has resigned from that position to 
become assistant manager to Paul 
Dillon, with the Northwestern Barb 


Wire Co., Sterling, Il. 

Carl Hirdler, of the Sligo Iron Store 
Co., was a speaker at a dinner given 
by the St. Louis Implement, Vehicle 


and Hardware Association at the 
Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, Monday 
night, Oct. 19. He discussed freight 
rates and the Interstate Commerce 


Commission. 
Laird U, Park, who has represented 
Naylor & Co. in the Philadelphia dis- 


trict with headquarters in the Real 
Estate Trust building, that city, now 
is attached to the sales force of the 
New York office of that company at 
45 Wall street. The Philadelphia of- 
fice has been discontinued. 


Tracey W. Guthrie, formerly presi- 
dent of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., Youngstown, and general 
manager of the Standard Welding Co., 
Cleveland, has accepted a position with 
the 
now in 


later 


the reorganization committee of 
United Coal Co., 
receivership. 

F. B. Lockhart, president and general 


Pittsburgh, 


manager of the Baltimore & Ohio Coal 
Co., Rockefeller building, Cleveland, 


will be associated with J. H. Hillman 


& Sons Co., Oliver building, Pittsburgh, 


after Nov. 1. Mr. Lockhart will act as 
manager of the Baltimore & Ohio Coal 


Co. until his successor has been ap- 
pointed. 

Chas. L. Thomas, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Hay Foundry & Iron 


now is engaged 
service at 


Works, Newark, N. J., 
in the Russian government 
Petrograd, where he is directing the use 
of a special steel in the manufacture of 
large guns. Mr. Thomas formerly was 
prominent in the National Foundry- 
men’s Association, and had served as a 
president of that organization. 

Henry H. Westinghouse, a brother of 
the late George Westinghouse, has been 
elected president of the Westinghouse 
Airbrake Co., Pittsburgh, to succeed his 
Directors of the company were 
Gray, E. 

Mc- 
Mil- 
Upte- 


brother. 
elected as follows: Cyrus S. 
M. Herr, A. L. Humphrey, J. R. 
Ginley, Charles McKnight, John F. 
ler, Morris S. Rosenwald, W. D. 
graff and H. H. Westinghouse. 
C. B. Auel, 
processes and 
inghouse Electric Co., Pitts- 
talked on Welding 
\pplications”, Oct.21, be- 
the 
American 


standards, 
the West- 


director of 
materials of 
& Mfg. 
burgh, “Electric 
iKinds and 
Pittsburgh sec 
Institute of 
The 
rooms of 
Western 
Pittsburgh. 
for several 


members of 
the 
Electrical Engineers. 
held in the 


Society of 


fore 
tion of 
meeting 
the 
Pennsyl- 


was Engi- 
neers’ 
vania, Oliver building, 

Capt. Burd, 
years the engineer officer of the Brook- 


George Eli 


lyn navy yard, has been appointed as 
manager of the yard, with 
construction and re- 
Nathaniel R. 
the here- 


industrial 
full 

pairs. 
Usher, 
after will devote his entire time to mili- 
The change is the 


charge of 
Rear Admiral 


commandant of yard, 


tary administration. 
result of the new policy of the Navy 
department for greater ef- 
ficiency in the navy yards. 

V. W. Robinson has been appointed 
Michigan the Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
manufacturer of Thor pneumatic tools 


securing 


represemative of 


and electric drills, with headquarters 
at Detroit. Mr. Robinson succeeds 
F. J. Passino, who has been chosen 
to look after the company’s interests 
in the southwest. H. F. Finney, form- 
er southwestern representative, has 


been promoted to a position in the 


general sales office, at Chicago. 
W. K. Conderman, advertising manager 
Safety Boiler Works, 


of the Harrison 
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‘of the United 


Seventeenth -street and Allegheny ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, returned from Eu- 
rope recently. He began his trip 


on July 11 and was in Marseilles at the 
outbreak of the war. From this city, 
because of the use of the railways for 
the troops, he had 
making his way to 


mobilization of 
great difficulty in 
Paris, the trip requiring three days and 
His troubles were further 


the 


nights in all. 
increased by his inability for a consider- 
able period to cash negotiable 
paper, United States treasury gold cer- 
being refused. 

Frank, the American 
Siemens Halske 


any 


tificates even 

Dr. Karl G. 
representative of the 
Co. - OF with headquarters at 
90 West street, New York City, has 
returned after a several months’ stay 


Berlin, 


in Germany, which was prolonged be- 
conditions. 


cause of war 
John Albregt, who for the past five 
years has been superintendent of the 


wood and metal pattern departments and 
has supervised the construction work in 
the fqundries of the F. B. Stearns Co., 
Cleveland, has been given entire charge 
of the pattern department of the Well- 
man Co., 1444 East 
Forty-ninth Cleveland. Mr. 
Albregt has had extended experience in 
pattern work, having been employed by 
the Robert Warner Foundry Co. for ten 


Pattern-Supply 


street, 


years, the Union Iron Works, in 
England, four years, and the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., two 
years. 

Barton R. Shover, who resigned as 
general superintendent of the Brier 
Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, Aug. 1. 


and was appointed general manager 
of the Tata Iron & Steel Co., Sakchi, 
India, has left for India. The plant 
of the Tata Iron & Steel Co. is located 
west of Calcutta, 
built 
Kennedy, 
went to 


about 155 miles 


and was designed and under 
the supervision of 
Pittsburgh. Mr. 

Youngstown as an electrician for the 
Consolidated Gas & Electric Co., and 
later became identified with the plants 
States Steel Corpora- 
tion at that center. In 1906, he was 
transferred to Gary, Ind., to supervise 


electrical work at plants of the Cor- 


Julian 
Shover 


poration. He became identified with 
the Brier Hill Steel Co. two years 
ago. 


A meeting of creditors of the Schuyl- 
kill Co., Schuyl- 
kill held Oct. 21. 


Haven Foundry 


Haven, Pa., was 




















Washington, Oct. 20.—Elaborate fig- 
ures are being placed before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission at the 
reopened advance rate case of the 
eastern railroads by the carriers and 
interests supporting them in a strong 
effort to obtain higher rates in addi- 
tion to those granted by the Commis- 
sion in its decision last July. Attor- 
neys representing large shipping in- 
terests have not placed any further 
evidence before the Commission, but 
are nevertheless making a_ vigorous 
effort to prevent increases on com- 
modities shipped by their clients. The 
shippers may content themselves with 
cross examination at the hearing and 
making arguments when the date for 
the latter is set. 

Prominent among these protesting 
against increases are iron and steel 
interests who are objecting to in- 
creases on low grade commodities, 
including coal, coke, ore and lime- 
stone. Appearing for the independent 
steel companies of the Mahoning val- 
ley of Ohio and the Shenango valley 
of Pennsylvania is Attorney Richard 
Jones, while Wade H. Ellis, of the 
local law firm of Ellis & Donaldson, 
appears for the Pittsburgh Steel Co 
They have so far found no reason 
to submit evidence further than that 
which they presented at the original 
case. The same situation applies with 
regard to Attorneys Frank Lyon and 
Charles M. Johnston, of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. Attorney Luther M. 
Walter is appearing for the Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association against in- 
creased rates on lumber, while Attor- 
ney Clifford Thorne again appears for 
the American Livestock Association 
and 12 middle west state railroad com- 
missions, and Attorney Louis D. 
Brandeis again appears as counsel for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The shippers, briefly, take the view 
that nothing has developed, aside from 
the European war, since the July de- 
cision to justify any increase on com- 
modities shipped by their clients. They 
maintain that their interests, as have 
the railroads, have suffered because of 
the war and that the railroads are not 
warranted in making them bear an 
additional burden for this reason. 

This position was sharply defined 
today when Attorney Jones cross-ex- 
amined Charles A. Conant, financial 
expert, appearing for the railroads. Mr. 
Conant’s testimony dealt with the ef- 
fect of the war on railroad finances. 
Mr. Jones asked Mr. Conant if he 


Steel Makers Object to Advances 


In Railroad Rates—Facts Showing Depressed Condition of Industries 


Presented at Washington Hearing 


was acquainted with the condition of 
the Steel Corporation and independent 
plants today. Mr. Conant said all he 
knew was what he had seen in the 
newspapers, showing that the mills are 
running on reduced. schedules. He 
said, in reply to another question by 
Mr. Jones, that he assumed that prices 
have declined. 

“Are you aware,’ continued Mr. 
Jones, “that there is a competitive 
condition in the steel business?” 

“Yes, I think there is surely com- 
petition,” replied Mr. Conant. 

“Do you think,” Mr. Jones pursued, 
“that we in the steel business have 
a right to talk together in conference, 
as the railroads do, and raise prices?” 

Answering his own question, Mr. 
Jones pointed out that the steel inter- 
ests are not permitted by law to in- 
crease prices as the railroads are. 

Attorney George Stuart Patterson, 
eeneral counsel for the Pennsylvania 
railroads, interposed to say that was 
a statement and it remained with the 
Department of Justice to pass upon 
the issue raised. Mr. Conant said he 
was aware that there are restrictions 
preventing such a proceeding among 
corporations. 

“TI state to you as a fact,” said Mr. 
Jones, “that in the Mahoning and 
Shenango vaileys, with 43 blast fur- 
naces, 23 are out of blast. Would this 
condition exist if, since the war, we 
could raise’ our prices?” 

“IT would say,” replied Mr. Conant, 
“that if the mills are closed because of 
lack of orders, you could not increase 
prices.” 

Mr. Jones, as did other’ shippers’ 
attorneys, developed the point that, 
although the railroads are subject to 
governmental regulation, industries, 
by force of keen competition, are also 
regulated, and that if the carriers are 
entitled to aid, the industries likewise 
are entitled to similar treatment. Mr. 
Conant took the position, when ques- 
tioned by Attorney Lyon, that rates 
on industrial securities are higher and 
more attractive than those of the rail- 
roads, and that, while individual cor 
porations might be suffering, the pub- 
lic welfare and interest in the _ rail- 
roads were more to be considered than 
that of individual institutions. 
President Willard and Vice Presi- 
dent George M. Shriver, of the Balti- 
more & Ohio; Mr. Conant, Mr. 
Rosenthal, of the American Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association, have sub- 
mitted data painting a gloomy picture 
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of the railroad situation, due to the 
European war, with securities de- 
pressed, and apt to be dumped in this 
country by foreign holders, the de- 
moralized traffic conditions and the 
apparent impossibility of getting new 
capital, holding that the extremely 
critieal condition can be met only by 
increased rates. 


Questions by different commissioners, 
especially Commissioner Judson C, 
Clements, who is presiding as chair- 
man in the absence of Commissioner 
James S. Harlan, who is ill at Essex, 
N. Y., denote a searching inquiry as 
to the justification of the carriers’ 
pleas. Attorney Brandeis, also, is fol- 
lowing this lead, generally concurred 
in by shippers’ attorneys. Attorney 
Thorne, in his questions put to Mr. 
Conant, signified his belief that the 
carriers, like industrial institutions, 
should meet the situation by econom- 
izing, through reduced dividends and 
further cuts in operations. 

When Mr. Willard was on the stand, 
Attorney Brandeis asked him if it 
were not a fact that the railroads are 
asking the Commission to levy a war 
tax in favor of the railroads. 

“No, sir, I do not think so,” replied 
Mr. Willard. He said he thought the 
rates ought to be increased so that 
the carriers can make the necessary 
improvements to meet the condition 
presented. His figurés were, to a 
great extent, an elaboration of those 
presented recently by railroad presi- 
dents to President Wilson and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
when the request was successtully 
made for reopening of the case. 

Commissioner Clement pointed out 
the stagnant conditions of industries 
over the country and asked Mr. Wil- 
lard if he thought that situation should 
be left out of view when considering 
an increase of railroad rates, par- 
ticularly to keep up long standing 
dividends. 

“The railroad is a semi-public insti- 
tution,” said Mr. Willard. “It cannot 
close its shop; for instance, 30 per 
cent of our passenger mileage does 
not pay for the running.” 

“Do you mean,” asked Commissioner 
Meyer, “that conditions since July 29, 
when the Commission handed down 
its decision, have changed, or is it that 
you want to shift the burden from the 
shareholders to those who pay the 
freight?” 

“I do not think it will have that 
effect,’ said Mr. Willard. 
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Depression 


Reflected in Report of Virginia Iron, 
Coal & Coke Co. 

Stocks of pig iron with the Vir- 
ginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, in- 
creased by 24,631 tons to a total of 
54,564 During the year, the 
furnaces of the company produced 
127,941 tons, and shipped 103,310 tons. 
These statistics are officially reported 


tons. 


by the company in its annual financial 
report, shows net earnings of 
$88,410 against $581,830 the 
ing year, a loss of $93,430. <A 
of $117,606 is after all allow- 
ances. The account of the 
years ended June 30, 1914, and June 
30, 1913, compares as _ follows: 


1914. 
. «+ + $4,262,508 


which 
preced- 

deficit 
shown 


income 


1913. 
$4,331,263 


Gross 

Expenses 3,774,097 3,749,433 
eee ..+ $488,410 $581,830 

Other income . ‘ 23,700 35,067 
otal income $512,110 $616,897 

"Charges, etc. 629,716 654,988 
Deficit $117,606 $37,091 


*Charges, taxes, depreciation, development, 
etc. bates : 
Speaking of business conditions of 
John B. Newton 


the President | 
says: 

“The general depression in business 
conditions throughout the country dur- 
reflected in the 


during 


past, 


past year is 


of business 


ing the 
statement 
the year by the company, in so far as 
the department of pig iron manufac- 
ture is In spite of the 
business depression, the mining 
department of the company has shown 
a steady growth, with very satisfac- 


done 


concerned. 
coal 


, 


tory results.’ 


Tangled 


Are Affairs of R. D. Wood & Co. 


' Receiver Asked For 

A petition fer the appomtment of 
a receiver for R. D. Wood & Co., 
400 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
financial and selling agents for the 
Camden Iron Works and the Flor- 
ence Iron Works, manufacturers of 
cast iron pipe and machinery, was 


filed in the courts at Philadelphia on 


Oct. 19, by the Provident Life. & 
Trust Co. and Edw. R. ‘Wood Jr., 
executors of the estate of the late 


Stuart Wood, a member of the firm. 
The action is directed against Walter 


Wood, president of both the Cam- 
den Iron Works and of the Florence 
Iron Works, as an individual, and as 


the surviving and liquidating partner 
of the firm. In support of the peti- 
tion, the allegation is made that the 
interests of Walter Wood are diverse 


from those of the estate, in R. D. 


Wood & Co., and are irreconciliable to 
the co-operation necessary to enhance 
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Walter Wood, 
owns or 


the assets of the firm. 
according to the petition, 


controls a substantial majority of the 


stock of the two New Jersey cor- 
porations and has been the dominant 
figure of these companies and of R. 
D. Wood & Co. 


Bright Prospect 
In Tin Plate Market—Weather Favor- 
able for Packers 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 20—There is every 
1915 
for De- 
mand for canned goods, for shipment 
been = in- 


indication of an active season in 


manufacturers of tin plate. 
to foreign countries, has 
creased by the war and several large 
orders already have been shipped, ac- 
reports. Weather 
have un- 


reliable 
month 


cording to 
conditions this been 


usually favorable for packers, many of 


whom have had to obtain additional 
tonnages of tin plate. Some lots for 
prompt shipment have commanded 
3.50c, but as low as 3.30c has been 
quoted for delivery the next few 
weeks. There has been no sugges- 


tion as to what price will be named 
for next season’s shipment. 


eee 


Rate on Limestone 
Washington, Oct. 
Richard Jones, representing the inde- 
pendent stcel the Ma- 
honing and Shenango valleys of Ohio 
said 
with 


20. — Attorney 
companies of 


Pennsylvania, respectively, 
that he will file 
Commerce Commission 
petition requesting that 
it suspend the proposed advance on 
limestone in the valleys. The commis- 
sion in its 5 cent decision inad- 
vertently omitted limestone from the 
list of commodities it exempted from 
the increase, but later informed steel 
interests that limestone should have 
been included, along with other pig 
iron making materials. The railroads 
filed tariffs providing for the increase. 
Attorney Jones will later renew his 
complaint against the present rates 
cxisting on limestone. The proposed 
the 


and 
this 
the 
tomorrow a 


afternoon 


Interstate 


per 


5 per cent increase allowed by 
decision is to become operative on 
Oct. 26. 


Axel H. Helander, second vice presi- 


dent and sales manager of the Wil- 
liam Tod Co., Youngstown, O., died 
at his home Oct. 17. from heart 
disease. He was one of the leaders 


in the manufacturing industries of that 
city. entering 
in Youngstown, Mr. Helander 
vice president of the Mesta Machine 
Co., Pittsburgh, in which position he 

widely known among engi- 
and ‘machinery #antfacterers. 


Previous to business 


was 


became 
neers 





October 22, 1914 


Mr. Helander was born in Sweden, 
April 8, 1864, and came to this coun- 


try in 1882, settling in Philadelphia. 


Death of R. H. Stilson 


Roscoe H.Stillson, of the Cleveland 
office of the-Carnegie Steel Co., died 
suddenly at his home in that city 


from heart disease Sunday night Oct. 


& Mr. Stillson was 35 years of age 
and had been connected with the 
Carnegie company since 1905. For 


several years, he had been a specialty 
man and had shown rare ability. 


ey ti v 

Now It’s Law 
Washington, Oct. 20.—President Wil- 

son has signed the Clayton anti-trust 

bill. 


METAL MARKETS 
New York 


New York 


The week just closed, with a few exceptions 


Oct. 19, 





here and there, has been a dull one in the 
non-ferrous marke The most active metal 
has been antimony, for which there has been 
considerable inquiry, most of which involved 
metal required for use in Russia. Some of 
there inquiries were closed today at advancing 
prices, This morning, Chinese sold at 9.62%c, 
duty p New York. This afternoon, there 
were sales of Chinese at 10.50c. The various 


brands now are quotable as follows: Cook- 


son’s, 13 to 15c; Hallett’s, 12c; Hungarian 
grade, 10.50c. 

Tin underwent a recession the middle part 
of last week but advanced somewhat at the 
close. Today, the market is very dull and 
spot is quoted at 28.75c to 28.87%c. No 


vember and December can be had at 28.50c. 


Thé feature of interest in the ‘spelter mar- 


ket is a curtailment in production during the 


past few days. Sutte & Superior has closed 
down its smelting plants, thus decreasing the 
production by 5,000 tons a month; other in- 
terests also have taken action to close down a 
portion of their smelting capacity. This cur- 
tailment, naturally, has had the _ effect of 
strengthening the market and the price is 
higher, at 4.65 to 4.75c, St. Louis, or 4.80 
to 4.90c, New York. There has been a fair 
demand, at times during the week, but today 
the market is dull. 

The lead market continues in the hand of 


little de 
3.35c, 


some of 


there is 
generally, is quoted at 
market, but 


the consumers, but very 


mand. Lead, 
St. Louis, in the ou'side 
attractive ton- 
Refining 


York, or 


the producers will do less on 
The 
Co, continues to ask 
3.42Uc, St. 

The 
fec a 


may be 


Smelting & 
New 


American 


nages. 


3.50¢, 


Louis. 


refined copper market continues to re- 


tendency and electrolytic now 


sagging 


17 


quoted ‘at 11.3714 to 11.40c, delivered 


while casting is available at around 
There is very lit- 


lake 


lake are 


30 day s, 
11.25c, deliveted 30 days. 
] 1! 


tle demand, especially in Good, 


copper, 


ordinary brands of prime quoted in 
market at 11.75c, cash; producers 


have not lowered their price but are 


the outside 
willing 


to supply their customers on the same basis 
as the outside market. 

The demand for aluminum continues very 
dull ahd prices remain unchanged and nom 
fal. 




















ONSIDERABLE =eattention has 
C lately been directed to iron ore 


mining in the southern states, 


particularly Alabama, on account of 
a better realization of the grow- 
ing importance of the conditions 


in those _ sections. Visiting min- 
ing men have commented upon the 
extent and soundness of the southern 
iron industry, and no little publicity 
has been shed by the government’s 
suit against the United States Steel 
Corporation. Undoubtedly, Alabama’s 
iron industry is much more impressive 
and firmly established than many 
northern mining men are aware. The 
general opinion that southern mining 
is conducted in a primitive, slipshod 
way is not unfounded, but develop- 
ments and changes during the past 
few years have resulted in surprising 
improvements until most of the iron 
mines in the Birmingham district com- 
pare very favorably with the well 
equipped, trim looking mines in the 
Lake Superior regions. The tranquil 
climate and the prevalence of negro 
labor, together with the low grade of 
the ores, for a long time accounted 
for indifferently equipped mines indif- 
ferently managed. On the other hand, 
the mild climate is distinctly an ad- 
vantage for all-year operation of open- 
pit mines and for efficient transporta- 
tion of wet iron ore without freezing. 


Birmingham and the surrounding 
district are well supplied with rail- 
roads, particularly as Birmingham, 
with a population of 180,000, is an 
important trade center. 

Geographically, Birmingham is well 
situated, being within much easier 
shipping distance than is generally 
supposed to industrial centers of the 
middle west, and comparatively close 
to southern Atlantic seaboard cities. 


A Big Advantage 


Primarily, however, the big advan- 
tage Alabama enjoys in iron-making 
is the consistent proximity of its iron 
ore to coal. The principal iron forma- 
tion is paralleled on both sides only 
three or four miles away by extensive 
coal fields. This, of course, is a point 
of tremendous advantage compared to 
northern operations, where iron ore 
from Minnesota has to be transported 
to meet coal from Ohio, Illinois or 
Pennsylvania. Again much of Ala- 
bama’s iron ore is found intimately 


Iron Ore Mining in the South 


A Comprehensive Survey of the Iron Ore Reserves, Mines 


and Mining Methods of Alabama 
BY P B McDONALD 


associated with lime making a self- 
fluxing ore; to such an extent is this 
condition prevalent that some theories. 
of the formation of the ore consider 
it the oxidized portions of ferruginous 
limestone strata. A still further ad- 
vantage is the occurrence of red hema- 
tite ores of the Clinton variety in the 
same district with the brown limonite 
ores; since the most convenient fur- 
nace charge includes a mixture of 
these two quite different ores. 

In a consideration of iron mining in 














FIG. 1—TYPICAL NEGRO MINER 


Alabama it should first be understood 
that the red Clinton hematite and the 
brown limonites, known as “brown 
ores”, are two separate propositions. 
The red Clinton ore occurs in Silurian 
strata as a definite rock formation and 
its outcrop can be traced for 12 miles 
in practically a straight line between 
Birmingham and _ Bessemer. The 
“brown ores” are oxidized and con- 
centrated portions of clay or sand 
banks; they are not a definite rock 
formation, but are merely superficial 
oxidation products. Nearly all the 
Clinton ore mines are underground 
mines, while the brown ores are mined 
in open pits, as on the Mesabi range 
in Minnesota. In spite of the irreg- 
ular and recent geological character of 
the brown ores, some of the deposits 
are of great extent and as a furnace 
mixture they play an important and 
necessary part in Alabama iron-mak- 
ing. 

The brown ores are almost always 
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washed or concentrated to separate the 
clay from the iron, and usually the 
amount of clay is several times the 
amount of iron; indeed the quantity 
of material, which is sometimes treated 
to recover one ton of brown iron ore, 
is surprising. The red Clinton ores 
are not concentrated, although some 
attempts have been made to treat what 
are called the “soft red ores”, which 
are the upper weathered portions of 
the Clinton member. In spite of the 
fact that the name of the’ principal 
mining town, outside of Birmingham, 
is Bessemer, there is no ore of Besse- 
mer quality produced in commercial 
quantities in the state; that is, con- 
taining not over 0.05 per cent phos- 
phorus for 50 per cent of iron. As for 
the iron content of the ores, it is 
usually of such low. grade that in the 
Lake Superior district most of it could 
not be mined at all; generally speak- 
ing, a 40 per cent Alabama Clinton 
ore is better than a 50 per cent Lake 
Superior ore on account of less con- 
tained water, better fluxing qualities 
and proximity to coal. 


Low Grade Ores 


In Alabama it is only in exceptional 
cases that ores run higher than 50 
per cent; the brown ores, after wash- 
ing, run between 40 per cent and 50 
per cent, but the Clinton ores, which 
constitute the majority, run usually 
from 35 per cent to 40 per cent. 


In the matter of ore reserves for 
the future the south is particularly 
well off; most of the large companies 
have ascertained that they have ore 
for several hundred years ahead and 
have made no further effort to esti- 
mate tonnages. A well known Lake 
Superior mining engineer recently 
compared favorably the ore reserves 
in the Birmingham-Bessemer belt to 
the great Mesabi range of Minnesota. 
In addition, several other southern 
states are known to have enormous 
tonnages of both red Clinton ore and 
brown ores, notably Tennessee, 
Georgia and Virginia. 


As yet, most of the southern iron 
deposits have not been opened up to 
an extent which will be warranted in 
a comparatively few years. 


The Clinton ore formation in Ala- 
bama occurs in ridges on each side 
of the great anticlinal valley known 
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FIG. 3—TYPICAL RED ORE MINE 
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to Alabama. Ia 





valley, extending 
northeast and 
southwest. In 
places the red ore 
ridges are lacking 
on one side of the 
valley, usually the 
western, being cut 
out by _ faults. 
Where these 
faults occur are 
often “gaps”, such 
as “Red Gap”, and 
the railroads en- 





tering Birming- 
ham valley use 
these gaps to get 
through the ridge. 
In this valley, the 
moderate dips , of 
the ore bed are 
mostly on the FIG. 7 
eastern side and 

there also are practically all of the 
ore mines. 

Murphrees valley is an exception to 
this, the moderate dips and the iron 
mines being on the western side. 

While the ore seams are very per- 
sistent along the outcrop, which in 
Alabama must be as much as SO 
miles, yet they vary greatly from 
place to place, “being either too thin 
or too lean for profitable working in 
the greater part of this distance. In 
this connection it is interesting to 
note that iron ore is profitably mined 
in Alabama in some cases where the 
seam is no more than 2 or 3 feet thick. 

Clinton ore is so named from its 
typical occurrence in sedimentary 
rocks at Clinton, N. Y. It includes 
the structural varieties known as fossil 
ore and oolitic ore; the ore is red 
and greasy, like much of the Michigan 
ore, but is seen to be formed of 
small fossil shells with the lime re- 
placed by iron or 





one most worked; it varies from 
16 to 30 feet in thickness, but 
there is usually only 8 to 12 feet of 
ore fit to mine. The ore of the Big 
Seam improves in quality toward the 
southwest, that is, toward Bessemer, 
the percentage of- lime increasing 
while that of silica decreases. The 
percentage of alumina remains about 
constant, but on account of the com- 
ing in of slate partings, more care 
has to be exercised in mining. The 
lower portion of the Big Seam has 
not been worked except very sparing- 
ly at the outcrop, being teo siliceous, 
with the silica increasing from top to 
bottom of the seam. The other ore 
seams have been worked at places 
around Birmingham mostly in open 
pits or in a small way. 


Brown Ore Formation 


3rown ores are found throughout 
the Appalachian valley from Vermont 


the southern, por- 
tion, from Phila- 
delphia to  Ala- 
bama, the lack of 
glacial action has 
permitted the ac- 
cumulation of 
thick deposits of 
residual materiai, 
in which are irreg- 
ularly scattered 
concentrations of 
iron ore often re- 
ferred to as of 
concretionary  or- 
igin. The iron 
came from the de- 
composition of the 
old crystalline 
rocks of the Ap- 
palachians, and 





—REPUBLIC IRON & STEEL CO.’S RAIMUND MINE more immediately 


from the disinte- 
grated limestones, shales, etc., found in 
the valleys. Many of these brown ore 
or limestone deposits are known to be 
of enormous extent, covering several 
square miles, and they are bound to 
play an increasingly important part in 
iron-making. The difficulty in the way 
of their wider use is, of course, their 
mixture with clay and sand, requiring 
vigorous washing to separate the ore 
from impurities. However, the success 
attending their mining and washing in 
Alabama indicates the possibilities of 
their utilization. 

The brown ores are more desirable 
for furnace use than the Clinton ores, 
and sometimes to produce particularly 
good pig iron, the brown ores are 
used alone. In most cases, however, 
the brown and red ores are mixed, 
the amounts and proportions of each 
being indicated by the table showing 
productions for the different years 
since 1888. A typical brown ore, after 

being washed, 





flat grains with 
rounded edges 
about the size of 
seed. There are 
four main Clinton 
ore horizons’ or 
seams in Alabama, 
the Hickory Nut, 
Ida, Big and Iron- 
dale, the last be- 
ing the lowest. 
They are com- 
prised in a_sec- 
tion of the forma- 
tion between 70 
and 8&0 feet in 
thickness near the 
middle of the 
range. The Big 
Seam is the most 
important and the 








runs about as fol- 
Metallic 
iron, 49 to 50 per 
cent; silica, 10 to 
20 per cent; alu- 
mina, 3.25 to 5 
per cent; water, 5 
to 7 per cent; 
manganese, 0.25 to 
1.2 per cent; phos- 
phorus, 0.20 to 1 
per cent. Alabama 
ranks first among 
the states of the 
union in the pro- 
duction of the 
brown ores, pro- 
ducing 46 per cent 
of the country’s 
total in 1912. One 


lows: 


F1G, 8—THE PLATFORM OF AN ALABAMA TIPPLE of the most im- 
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portant developments of Clinton ore in 
the world is on Red Mountain, a long 
ridge, rising several hundred feet above 
Birmingham valley, and stretching for 
about 16 miles, mostly between Birm- 
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cable for convenience in oiling, in- 
specting, etc., such as is seen at the 
Prince of Wales mine of the Steel 
Corporation, at Negaunee, Mich. 

The mining methods underground 





ingham and Bessemer. This ridge ex- are very simple compared to the 
a 
Production of Clinton and Brown Ore in 
Alabama 
Clinton ore, Brown ore, 
Year tons. tons. 
Re es eed See CEN gia a ee hy i's bo 1,190,985 379,334 
Ae ite Sono NES fa TESS SARE ann tps Se 1,538,297 359,518 
I ee neh be TS bbb be GN PE ON-50 A 0's 00 Cee 6.08 1,524,783 462,047 
RAR ES NER A SN, PIG NR Rr? Tea ae 1,657,028 655,043 
FT ee ed a ahh Reais 1,281,292 461,118 
a ee ee cee eee Che whe eds ape wkieaae 1,182,362 310,724 
TRONS DS OND IO BE EAI Seed gee ae 1,830,987 368,403 
RSS So RES Le a oe ae ee eat es ee es UN ao ant sg 1,694,648 346,845 
EEG RESETS EE SEN aS FSS nk Gti DS Re eo ae N 1,738,583 360,038 
0 EE RGR IN See, Ss. LR NEAREST eae 1,853,111 548,637 
ES IR Se Sia Be: Pats Nae biel RE ARO SET Rs oro RSE 1,911,097 751,561 
LSet Re es SE re a pre te 1,989,689 769,558 
as oe Dewi dade cies bere eirh okt se.0 2,070,422 731,310 
ne erat pe Ie ae 5 Ey si pie 2,565,635 1,008,839 
DE ano, a pile tees dawn Sen Grae CEN ess BER thats asee deoaieat : 905,269 
NN eS eck SRaR ASR RESTON DORR RAN OnESS 38 23. 787,514 
I Rh ah ey wae ans Siok ise a brainer ed bb Oar Biaelaes a ,413 781,561 
RIE eR Sa aE ETE i eS OS ee 3,173,797 821,301 
ES EAE EG Re Ge ot Seale pit Cea 3,144,011 895,442 
NEE kw aenes 2,775,903 958,535 
Pa La Veg Gee ahd Gua Seine ai pas sc es ans 3,176,416 1,144,836 
NERA ERY ES SRS OED RELY tae aes Beto i ae el 3,678,139 1,123,136 
DON FD is a ae a Ei ae a a 3,119,696 835,886 
(CGPS PREIRSED RR 515 C9 eo | ean 3,814,361 749,242 
SREB Pas My Ea PERE REED PDUs wa wk oben 4,370,823 844,917 











tends northeast and southwest, and on 
its western side is a continuous chain 
of mines and strippings. Most of the 
mines are underground, the shafts be- 
ing sunk in the ore, which dips south- 
east at 15 to 25 degrees. Incidentally 
a “shaft” is usually called “slope” or 
“main slope”, in Alabama, a_ term 
never heard at Lake Superior mines; 
“slope” means an excavation made in 
mining down the slope of ore or coal. 
“Shaft” in Alabama means a vertical 
opening down to the ore or coal, such 
as may in the future be sunk east of 
Red Mountain to catch the ore at 
depth. The outcrop of the principal 
ore seam, called the Big Seam, is well 
up on the side of Red Mountain. The 
mine buildings, including engine house, 
boiler house, change house, etc., are 
in most cases placed below the out- 
crop, and between the buildings and 
the outcrop runs the Louisville & 
Nashville railroad. 

On account of the low dip of the 
“main slope”, it is not necessary to 
have a headframe, as over a shaft, 
but a structure called a “tipple” is 
used, which in this case is a variety 
of trestle and from the end of which 
the skip dumps the ore. The tipples 
are constructed either of squared tim- 
ber or steel on concrete foundations, 
and a gyratory crusher is included in 
their equipment. A sheave for the 
hoisting cable is supported on the top 
of the tipple. The cable from the 
engine house to the tipple is supported 
by substantial sheave-stands and there 
may also be a stairway along the 


variety of complex methods used in 
Michigan iron mines. The-main slope 
is driven directly down the ore seam, 
although in some cases it has been 
driven at a smallsdmglestosthe right 
or left in order t6 take advantage of 
a system of joints in the ore. 

Levels of “entries” are spaced about 
55 to 60 feet apart. The ore is ex- 
tracted by a room-and-pillar system 
with final robbing of the pillars. The 
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to maintain the openings in a safe 
condition. The stoping method is 
comparatively simple, owing to the 


low dip of the ore and the presence 
of joints which facilitate blasting. The 
miner stands on thé footwall, sets up 
his rock drill on a tripod (scarcely 
any columns or bars are used) and 
drills ‘two or three holes, which are 
usually sufficient for breaking down 
a block of ore. After blasting, he 
starts in drilling again a little higher 
up; most of the holes drilled are ap- 
proximately flat holes; no stoper drills 
for overhead holes are used, as on the 
Marquette range. 


Negro Labor 


The miners are mostly negroes, and 
under good supervision make efficient 
and cheap labor. <A’ feature of the 
“change houses” on surface is the 
division into two main rooms, over 
one door of which is printed, “Colored 
Entrance”, and over the other, “White 
Entrance”; the term “mining captain” 
is in use here as at Lake Superior. 
The miners use carbide, oil, or sun- 
shine lamps underground; very few 
candles are seen. 

Until recently a favorite method of 
hoisting the ore up the main slope, par- 
ticularly in the smallgr mines, was to 
pull the mine cars up the track by cable 
as at coal mines; the method of hoisting 
by skip is now being practiced and gives 
better results in the large mines. The 


miners are generally hired on con- 
tract, being paid by the car or ton; 
often the low price of 30 or 40 cents 
per ton is paid for the ore delivered 
in cars at the main slope. 


The larger 











FIG. 9—-MODERN BASIC FURNACE AT BESSEMER, ALA. 


rooms are about 30 feet high and 
vary in length with the character of 
the hanging wall and the thickness of 
the seam. Nearly 30 feet of ore is 
left as a pillar between the room and 
the level above, so long as it is desired 


mines are well equipped with standard 
mining machinery, and their engine 
rooms and boiler rooms are main- 


tained in first class condition. Good 
sized hoists are necessitated by the 
heavy loads and single skips. The 
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larger mines have first motion hoists. 
Allis-Chalmers, Vulcan and Nordberg 
hoists are seen; air compressors, 
when large, may be of Nordberg 
make, but a majority are Ingersoll- 
Rand, with a-few Norwalks. A feature 
of the boiler houses seen in this dis- 
trict is the lack of enclosure around 
the lower half, making it cooler for 
the firemen and more convenient for 
bringing in coal; the coaling floor is 
usually concrete. A number of Leyner 
drill sharpeners have recently been 
purchased by mines in this district. 


Soft Red Ore 


What is known as soft red ore was 
formerly of considerable importance, 
being the upper, oxidized portion of 
the Clinton ore and due to this oxida- 
tion was comparatively high in iron 
and low in lime. An average analysis 
is as follows: Silica or insoluble mat- 
ter, 27 per cent; metallic iron, 46 per 
cent; water, 7 per cent; phosphorus, 
0.35 per cent. Soft red ore is being 
used less and less by the furnaces due 
to its gradual exhaustion in commer- 
cial quantities. As a rule, this soft ore 
extends down. the dip 150 to 200 feet 
from the outcrop. The transition from 
soft to hard ore is usually abrupt, but 
the line of contact is irregular. Al- 
though called soft ore, it is generally 
hard enough to require blasting, and 
is often mined in open pits. 

The brown ores occur in Alabama 
in more or less isolated places. The 
so-called Woodstock area is 30 miles 
southwest of Birmingham, and about 
20 miles southwest of Bessemer. In 
contrast to the Clinton ore mines, 


FIG. 10—REMOVING SLAG 


which occur in a continuous chain 
along Red Mountain, these brown ore 
mines are scattered irregularly. So 
irregular is the occurence of the 
brown ore banks that for many years 
the mining was done by small con- 





AT ROBERTSTOWN FURNACE, 
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tractors and in primitive ways by 
hand-shoveling into wagons drawn by 
mules. Even now a little of the hand 
methods still persist, for there is a 
large element of chance in working 
these deposits. 

In the brown ore districts can be 
seen many old pits and where 
small or large deposits have been ex- 


holes, 
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to the furnaces, A little blasting may 
be necessary in the pit to loosen the 
material for the steam shovel. Some- 
times black powder is exploded at the 


foot of the bank in a shallow hole, 
excavated by a hand shovel. When 
the bank is especially stiff, vertical 


holes are bored from above, perhaps 
20 feet deep, by a traction chura-drill- 














tracted and suddenly “petered out”. ing machine, and good sized charges 
Important Iron Ore Mines in Alabama 

° Production, 
Name cf mine. Nearest town. Variety of ore, tons, 1912. 
Malena Mi Ba. viv deks bi skids Lipscomb ...... ee ee, 471,264 
Woodward No. 1, 2 and 3.... Bessemer ...... ee deg eee ere 217,503 
ETRE Cet eee Soa... 3 ies iuise ee Ses oer. 173,578 
mewn: Ne. Sees cattrccces Bessemer ...... eT Pee 159,043 
CRN. hou vec cdtakccbibeciens Greeley. «as sassne TOW SPOR cass oben 141,577 
RRS Fs Se AES tole ER Steisiam: ©... ssw «a re ey ry 126,695 
EEN: soccicte vuks tukeowanke Gadsen ™. 4. ++0% ede SC STEP ee 122,651 
SUGUNOUEEY. evictions tetasheerenen Ironaton ..¢.... es Pere ore 93,980 
ee BELTS PCC Yor ee DOCTEF. os ccesces Repel ei. h es is Cetients 77,169 
oS BREEN ee ae Rickey:  <.:.5..% WGWE:. MEO 666s oc cnet .763 
| Rr ers tr ea ey ge ARMA 5 NSS Hematite. 6508s eee 63,604 
TOME «ook voice ccbecciwieeks Goethite ....... wows  Os@..<..cccisctuns 55,512 

Now, however, most of the large of black powder used. One point of 

companies, such as the Tennessee difference between these pits and 


Coal, Iron & Railway Co., Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. and Woodward Iron 
Co., work open pits by steam-shovel- 
ing. In many ways these pits resem- 
ble workings on the Mesabi range in 
Minnesota, and look much the same. 
A casual visitor might not be able 
to differentiate between them and 
some of the smaller Minnesota pits. 
The overburden, consisting of loam, 
sand and clay is stripped by steam 
shovel to depths varying up to 50 
feet. Another small steam shovel 
loads ore from the bank into small, 





BESSEMER, ALA. 


flat-bottom, side-dump cars, which are 
drawn by locomotive out to the wash- 
er, where the clay and sand are 
washed away and the resulting iron 
ore averaging 40 to 50 per cent is 
loaded into railroad cars for shipment 


Mesabj pits is the extreme irregularity 
and pockety nature of the ore occur- 
ence, making large, spiral-tracked pits 
like the famous Mahoning, an impos- 
sibility. The limestone which under- 
lies the ore is also very irregular, 
making projecting reefs and masses in 
the bottom of the pits. 


Concentrating the Ore 


At the brown ore washers, the dump 
cars are emptied and the ore falls on 
an incline chute, from which the large 
chunks are taken for crushing. Some 
hand picking may be done at this 
point. The practice varies in different 
plants and with different ores; the 
main features, however, are single or 
double log-washers, where washing 
and stirring take place with a large 
excess of running water. The clay 
is floated away suspended in_ the 
water; the water passes to a pond 
or swamp, where the clay and sand 


settles out and the water is used 
again. The iron concentrates from 
the log washer are discharged onto 


screens, where several streams of water 
play upon it for the purpose of re- 
moving sand and small particles of 
ore from the lumps. The lump ore 
then’ goes to a picker belt, and the 
sand and fine ore to jigs. On the 
jigs a hasty separation takes place 
and usually considerable iron is lost 
with the sand. This condition is sim- 
ilar to experiences in Lake Superior 
concentration of iron ore and is due 
to the proportionally large amount of 
concentrates recovered in jigging iron 
ore as compared to ores of zinc, lead, 
copper, etc. In some washers hy- 
draulic methods are more in vogue, 
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whereby streams of water under pres- 
sure are directed against the mixture 
of sand and clay in a triangular 
shaped box open at both ends. 

One trouble encountered in washing 
is from certain clays balling, making 


it mecessary sometimes to pick the 
balls out by hand. The value of a 
brown ore bank depends not only 
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impossible to keep so close a watch 
over the analyses, because of the 
short time elapsing between mining 
the ore and using it in the furnaces; 
as a rule, only small stocks are kept 
on hand, as the whole industry is a 


close one and details of cost are 
important. Lately, however, one or 
two of the larger companies have 








FIG, 11 





BROWN ORE OPEN PIT MINE OF TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & 


RAILROAD CO. 


upon its content of ore of shipping 
grade, but also upon the nature of the 
enclosing clay and this may vary in 
different parts of the same pit. These 
ore washers are, of course, not nearly 
as large as the elaborate iron ore 
concentrators in Minnesota and Mich- 
igan, as the ores are too variable for 
such expense, but one washer usually 
handles several hundred tons per 10- 
hour day. 

The percentage of 
to the ton of ore concentrated, varies 
a good deal, but is uniformly higher 
than several years ago. The average 
is probably 6 to 8 cubic yards of ma- 
terial to one ton of ore, although on 
occasion it may run as high as 15 
yards. As a subsidiary business to 
brown ore washing, use has been made 
of the sand and clay separated from 
for making brick, con- 


material mined 


the iron ore 
crete, etc. 
The average price per long ton of 
limonite ore in Alabama in 1912 was 
$1.43. The average price per long ton 
of Clinton ore was $1.16. It is seen 
from these figures that the industry is 
a close one, and that mining costs 


must be kept low. 


Few Analyses 


The sampling and mixing of the 
different grades of ore for furnace 
charging is not nearly so thorough 


with Lake Superior 
is practically 


as is carried on 


ores in the north. It 


practiced maintaining carefully graded 
stocks of ores, coke and dolomite on 
hand, and mixing the grades of ore 
more exactly in order to produce cer- 
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a mining company samples its ores 
underground or in the pit, or when 
loaded into railroad cars, or both, and 
perhaps when lying in stockpile during 
the winter season; later the buyer at 
lower lake ports samples the cargo in 
the boats when unloading, and checks 
the mine sampling; some companies at 
Lake Superior, notably the Oliver 
Iron Mining Co., mix ores from dif- 
ferent mines on an elaborate scale to 
make a single cargo and it is thus 
already graded when loaded in the 
boat. 

In Alabama, if a furnace man can 
use a shipment at all and the grade 
and amount of impurities, slate, etc., 
are not too apparently detrimental, he 
usually accepts it. A train of ore may 
contain 43 per cent of iron today, and 
tomorrow, from the same mine, 4 or 
5 per cent less, but the price is the 
same. In the past, and even now, 
much ore is judged by the eye rather 
than by a chemical analysis, and many 
ores are sold by approximate knowl- 
edge of their qualities. 

Future Prospects 

A look into the future of Alabama 
iron mining depends, to a considerable 
extent, upon whether the Clinton ore 
at great depths will persist in quality 
and quantity. A number of mining 
men have predicted in the past that 
the Clinton ore would gradually 
change in depth to a ferruginous lime- 


tain desired qualities in the pig iron. stone, too low in iron to be merchant- 
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A large and increasing amount of ore 
is bought on analysis, but the needs 
of the furnaces are so imperative that 
a large percentage of any shipment is 
already made into pig iron before the 
chemist has had time to sample and 
analyze. 

At Lake Superior the conditions for 
thorough sampling are almost ideal; 
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RED MOUNTAIN 


able. They based this theory on the 
decrease of iron and increase in lime, 
noticed in quite regular succession up 
to about 1,000 feet depth. Thus the 
ore near the outcrop might run nearly 
50 per cent in iron and be low in 
lime. This ore is usually soft and 
is a standard grade, known as soft 
790c. ) 


(Continued on page 

















Ingot Mold of Improved Design 


Blow Holes, Pipes and Cavities in High Carbon Steel Ingots Are 


Prevented by the Application of Heat 


HE Carbon Steck Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been using a pat- 
ented ingot mold during the 


past 18 months in the manufacture of 
ingots for high and special 
alloy steels. The mold was developed 
by William D. Bradford, superintend- 


carbon 


BY C F WILLIAMS 


under normal operating conditions can 
be used for from 60 to 115 heats. 
The cast iron wall at the base of 
the mold is about 10 inches thick, and 
the walls taper to a thickness of about 
2% inches at the bottom of the cham- 
ber mentioned in the preceding para- 


with the metal, and charcoal is used 
to cover the loam. Loam is em- 
ployed to prevent carbon from the 
charcoal penetrating the metal. Upon 
becoming ignited, this charcoal per- 
forms the same function as that in the 
annular chamber, namely, to retain 


in the lower 





ent of the open-hearth steel depart- graph. This chamber is filled with heat at the upper end of the ingot 
ment, who is authority for the state- charcoal which is ignited about 30 so that the interstices and blow-holes 
ment that it has directly increased minutes before heats are poured. Ex- that may have formed 
ities call 
" | | 
"14 | 
he | | 
















































TOP VIEW 











BOTTOM VIEW 




















FIG. 1—PLANS AND 


efficiency and reduced operating costs 
at the Carbon plant. 

The mold has tapering walls and is 
equipped with an annular chamber at 
the upper end, in which charcoal or 
other carbonaceous material is burned 
to prevent or formation 
cavities in 


reduce the 
of blow-holes, 
the ingot. 


pipes and 
This construction is shown 
Fig. 1. The size of the 
varies according to the ca- 
pacity of the mold. 3radford molds 
ranging from 18 x 14 inches to 58 x 20 
inches in size and from 2,400 to 15,000 
pounds in weight, have been used by 
the Carbon company with equal suc- 
This mold, like most 
others, is made of heavy cast iron, and 


clearly in 
chamber 


cess. type of 


SECTIONS 


OF BRADFORD INGOT MOLD 


cept in the largest chambers not more 
than a bushel of charcoal is used for 
each ingot. The wall of the 
chamber is of cast iron, 3 inches thick, 
and the inner wall is of fire brick and 
clay, 134 inches thick. The chamber 
is 16 inches deep and 5 ‘inches wide. 
The bottom of the 
forated to provide draft apertures for 
the charcoal. The refractory walls of 
the receptacle are heated to approx- 
imately 250 degrees, Fahr., before the 


outer 


chamber is per- 


mold is used. 

The molten metal is poured in the 
usual manner through a bore at the 
lower end of the refractory chamber 
wall. After the molds are filled, loam 


is thrown on top in direct contact 
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FIG. 2 — TWO 15,000-POUND INGOTS— 


THE ONE ON THE LEFT POURED 
IN A BRADFORD MOLD 


portion of the mold will be filled with 
fluid steel. The burning of charcoal 
in the chamber and on top of the met- 
al prevents the upper end of the ingot 
from freezing or cooling too rapidly 
and greatly reduces the formation of 
blow-holes through shrinkage, accord- 
ing to the inventor. Fig. 2 shows in- 
ordinary molds and in 
the Carbon com- 


gots cast in 
Bradford molds at 
pany’s plant. 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
New York, have obtained an order for 
a Shaw gantry crane to be installed by 
the Port of Seattle at Smith Cove, 
Seattle. The figure named in the bid is 
$40,921 with an alternate bid of $38,590. 
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Panorama of Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co, furnaces near Birmingham 


Where The Institute Will Meet 


A Few Facts Regarding Birmingham and the Tremendous 


Iron and Steel Development in Alabama 


UCH interest is being shown by 

M iron and steel men throughout 
the country in the coming 
semi-annual meeting of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute which will be 
held in Birmingham Oct. 29, 30 and 31. 
Setting in what is known as Jones val- 
ley, with a mountain on one side of her 
full of iron ore and another on the 
other side of her full of coal and lime- 
stone, Birmingham has become one of 
the great iron and steel producing cen- 
ters of the country. She has _ been 
dubbed the “Pittsburgh of the South.” 
Due to her strategic position by hav- 
ing at her very doors all of the requi- 
sites for the smelting of iron ore and 
the manufacture of steel and_ their 
finished products, the city of Birming- 
ham has become a bee hive of machine 
and foundries, dotted here and 
there with great blast furnace plants, 
steel rail mills, pipe plants, wire mills 
and manufacturing concerns of every 
kind. Forty years ago the annual out- 
put of the Birmingham mineral district 
in pig iron was barely 11,000 tons; to- 


shops 





TENNESSEE COAL, 


BY RALPH R SILVER 


day is well over 2,000,000 tons per year. 
By the Birmingham mineral district is 
meant virtually the iron ore and coal 
fields of Alabama, so that the iron and 
coal outputs of the state are in reality 
the output of the Birmingham district. 
The following table therefore shows the 
record of forty years, beginning with 
1872, a year after Birmingham was in- 
corporated, when the real development 
of the Birmingham mineral district was 
begun. 


COAL, COKE AND PIG IRON PRODUC- 
TION OF THE BIRMINGHAM DIS- 
TRICT IN TONS. 

Year Coal. Coke. Pig iron. 
ae Secece eee 11,171 
Se 896,000 152,940 100,680 
eee, 5,529,312 1,501,57 915,296 
aaa 10,329,479 2,552,246 1,472,211 
Fee . 16,513,030 2,382,460 1,862,909 
_ | Rr 17,907,284 3,526,624 2,015,065 


Following are the principle iron ore 
smelters and steel manufactur- 
operating in the Birmingham 


miners, 
ers now 
district : 

Alabama Iron & Mining Co., Birm- 
ingham Ore & Mining Co., Clinton Min- 


ing Co., Jefferson Brown Ore Co., Mc- 


IRON & RAILROAD CO, 
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MINES AT MUSCODA, 
ROLLING MILLS OF TENNESSEE COMPANY NEAR BIRMINGHAM 


Donough Ore & Mining Co., Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., The Alabama 
Co., (formerly The Alabama Consoli- 
dated Co.), Alabama Steel & Iron Co., 
Connors-Weyman Steel Co., Gulf States 
Steel Co., Republic Iron & Steel Co., 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. and 
The Woodward Iron Co. 
Besides these, the new wire manu- 


facturing plant of the American Steel 
& Wire Co., the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., the American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. and the American 
Radiator Co., would be included in a 
list of the larger manufacturers of iron 
and steel finished products in the Birm- 
ingham district. 

Birmingham banks have on deposit 
$26,000,000 and the city has a _ popula- 
tion estimated on the school census 
taken in July, 1914, of 180,000. The 
official census of 1910 gave the city a 
population of 132,685, a gain of nearly 
45 per cent in ten years, leading the 
entire United States. 

There are ninetrunk railroads operat- 
ing into the city and radiating from it 
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in all directions like the spokes of a 


wheel. Tidewater has been brought as 
far as Tuscaloosa, 60 miles south of 
Birmingham, and in the course of a few 
more years the canalization of the 
Coosa river is expected to connect 
Birmingham directly with the Gulf of 
Mexico and give the city water trans- 
portation rates. 

The payroll of the Birmingham dis- 
trict is mow claimed to be well 
over $1,000,000 a week. During the 
past year the city has experienced a 
tremendous building boom, among the 
more notable structures being a 25-story 
office building, a $2,000,000 hotel 
and dozens of smaller mercantile and 
manufacturing structures. The  prin- 


ciple railroad improvement of the dis- 
trict during the year has probably been 
the double tracking of the Louisville & 







FIG. 4—MINING TRON ORE IN 


Nashville 
Nashville. 

Birmingham is but forty years old 
and the iron industry of the Birming- 
ham district is little older. Baylis Grace 
along about 1820 or 1830 was the dis- 
coverer of the fact that the “dye-rock” 
of Jefferson county, in which Birming- 


between Birmingham and 


ham is located, was iron ore. He dug 
a wagon load of it and sent it to a 
forge where it was made into pig iron 
and used at some of the blacksmith 
Nothing 


much more was heard of the great dor- 


shops of the neighborhood. 


ment resources lying in the bowels of 
Red mountain until along about the time 
of the Civil war when this iron was 
used in making most of the guns for 
the Confederate government. 

Near the close of the war, at the time 
Selma was captured with its arsenal, 
there were 16 blast furnaces and 6 roll- 
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ing mills operating in Alabama. After 
the terrible devastation of the war had 
passed, Jefferson county was the first 
to recover and it was. from that time on 
that the great iron industry there began 
its real development. At the place 
where Baylis Grace dug his first wagon 
load of ore is now located the Spalding 
mine of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 


How the City Grew 


The City of Birmingham did not ma- 
terialize until after the war. In De- 
cember, 1870, 4,150 acres of land which 
is now the site of Birmingham, was 
purchased by a group of iron and coal 
prospectors for $10,000. In 1871, a 
year later, the town was incorporated 
and today—43 years later—it is the sec- 
ond city in size in the south and one 
of the fastest growing in the nation. 


ALABAMA FIG. 5—A PORTION 


Hiow to Send Out 
Catalogs 
By W. G. Near 


The best way to send out catalogs, 
where mailing lists are used, is to 
carefully select the names of persons 
to whom the catalogs are to be sent, 
and not to send out a. big batch of 
expensive catalogs indiscriminately. 

I have had considerable experience 
going over lists, such as names of 
members of national engineering 
societies, and have found that it pays 
weli to go over the lists cautiously 
and send catalogs only to those mem- 
positions indicate that 
interested in the 
catalog to be mailed. 


bers whose 
they might be 


In some cases only the presidents 
of companies would be interested. In 
other cases the vice president, the 
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general manager, or even the drafts- 
man would be the man to be ad- 
dressed. I have often thinned down 
lists more than 90 per cent by cut- 
ting out dead timber in this manner. 

Being listed in two national engi- 
neering societies myself I know that 
much literature is wasted in circulariz- 
ing lists wholesale. It is a practice 
that certainly should be abandoned. 

Most requests for literature and 
catalogs that result from advertise- 
ments are usually bona fide and cata- 
logs should be sent. There are oc- 
casions however where the manu- 
facturer is liable to “smell a_ rat” 
and withhold his catalog, especially 
where he thinks the request comes 
from a competitor. In such case it 
is all right to hold back the catalog 
if the manufacturer so desires al- 
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area ‘ 
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though there are men who are so 
broad that they -will send catalogs to 
anybody, even their bitterest enemies. 

I have seen requests from college 
Professors for “100 catalogs for dis- 
tribution among his pupils,” that 
have been complied with to the tune 
of from 0 to 100 per cent. Some 
professors seem to be utteriy unrea- 
sonable in their requests for expensive 
catalogs, and in many or most cases 
the catalog is of but little value to the 
student and is ditched before he gets 
out into practice. I .am convinced 
that one or two catalogs to any 
college, for use in the library, should 
be sufficient. 

A practice that I call good, followed 
by several big companies, is to charge 
cost price for books that contain much 
general engineering or technical in- 
formation. 




















Effect of Oxygen on Pig fron 


Interesting Experiments on Charcoal Iron Surcharged With 
Oxygen—Increased Strength Shown 


T IS my purpose in this paper to 
try and explain some of the dis- 
crepancies between the scientific 
knowledge of the theoretical metal- 
lurgist and the facts of practice and 
experience as you find them. The ex- 
planation 1 have to offer is opposed 
to one of the most strongly entrenched 
opinions of theoretical metallurgy and 
I do not expect that it will be accept- 
ed without question, but if those inter- 
generous enough to 
for themselves of the 
statements in 
demon- 


ested will be 
make a trial 
correctness of my 
ways which are capable of 
stration, I believe that they will come 


BY J E JOHNSON JR. 
carbon, silicon and manganese; sec- 
ond, that it could be present, but ex- 
erted a very injurious effect. 

In the course of an investigation 
extending over two years and carried 
on by means of physical tests, remelts, 
photomicrographs, and direct deter- 
minations of oxygen, we found that all 
the abnormally good iron contained 
oxygen to the extent of 0.04 to 0.10 
per cent; that the normal charcoal 
irons contained 0,015 to 0.025 per cent, 
and that the poor iron, in addition to 
high carbon, contained under 0.01 per 
cent oxygen, and coke irons contained 
0.01 per cent or less. We went fur- 


graphite from flat flakes to small 
round balls; second, it changes the 
form of crystallization of the iron, 


and seems to prevent, to a very large 
extent, the tendency of the eutectic 
to form in the flat crystals I have de- 
scribed above, and causes it to form 
a meshlike crystalline structure, which 
I am sure you will say, from looking 
at a photomicrogroph of it, is neces- 
sarily much stronger than the struc- 
ture of flat crystals. The effect of 
both these two changes is in the same 
direction as regards strength. The 
latter makes the matrix or ground- 
work structure stronger; the former 

reduces the num- 
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stronger than either, even if of identi- 
cal composition in all the ordinary ele- 
We proved by many ex- 
periments that this superiority was 
preserved on remelting and that irons 
of great strength and chilling power 
originally had as great, if not greater, 
strength, on remelting in a covered 
crucible to prevent the entrance of air, 
sulphur from fuel, etc., and that the 
same was true when remelted in the 
cupola. This proved that there must 
be some element in the iron which 
produced these results, and after many 
years of holding the opposite belief, 
I came to the conclusion that the 
presence of a certain amount of oxy- 
gen produced these beneficial effects, 
in spite of the universal prevalence 
of two opposing views; first, that oxy- 
gen could not remain in iron on ac- 
count of the reducing action of. the 


ments, 


Portions of a paper presented at the Chicago 
meeting of the American Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation, Sept. 8-11, 1914. 


with a highly oxidized product made 
only when the furnace had been in 
trouble and was working too cold to 
make merchantable iron. By this 
means we made iron as strong as the 
best the furnace ever produced. We 
also tried weakening these irons with 
deoxidizers, such as titanium and alu- 
minum, and while we could not get 
out very much of the oxygen, we re- 
duced it enough to reduce the 
strength. We can, therefore, say that: 

1—We have found oxygen present 
in strong irons, and found it almost 
absent from weak ones; 

2.— That we have strengthened very 


weak irons by putting oxygen into 
them and made them equal to the 
best; 


3.—That to the extent we have suc- 
ceeded in removing the oxygen we 
have made weaker iron. 

The effect of the oxygen seems to 
be twofold. First, it closes up the 
grain of the iron by reducing the 
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a method of introducing oxygen into 
iron after it left the furnace; not in 
variable, one might say, accidental 
amounts, as in the case with the best 
operated charcoal furnaces, but under 
conditions which permit the  con- 
trol. of the process as to both 
temperature chemical composi- 
tion; so that we can virtually sat- 
urate the iron with oxygen for the 
given conditions. This process is car- 
ried out, in part, in the Bessemer con- 
verter. The silicon is blown out of 
one portion of the iron so that the 
oxygen may made to enter it, 
which is impossible if more than a 
small quantity of silicon be present. 
Owing to the nature of the reactions 
in the Bessemer converter, we can 
remove the silicon virtually without 
affecting the carbon, or we can, if we 
desire, reduce the carbon to any de- 
sired point. To this blown metal we 
add pig iron straight from the fur- 
(Continued on page 771.) 
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Device Employed at 

Athens Mine In- 

creases Speed of 
Drilling 


INKING a mine 
S shaft is an ex- 

pensive and by 
no means simple op- 
eration. The varying 
strata found as_ the 
shaft deepens, give 
rise almost daily to 
new problems that the 
operator must meet 
and overcome in an 
effective and econom- 
ical manner. The cost 


Use of Cage in Sinking a Shaft 
































Mine Will Be One 

of the Largest on 

the Marquette Iron 
Range 


resorted to since the 
ranges were opened. 
In fact the first real 
open pits found on 
any of the old ranges 
are now being stripped 
by the Verona Min- 
ing Co, at its Bal- 
kan mine, near Alpha, . 
Mich., and by the 
Wakefield Iron Co., at 
Wakefield, Mich. The 
ordinary wooden shaft 











is large and many 
months _ necessarily 
elapse before the first 
carload of ore is tak- 
en from the new mine. 
During this time, to 
reverse a modern say- 
ing, “All goes in and 
nothing comes. out.” 
The. problems that 
have been met on the 
Menominee, Marquette 
and Gogebic iron 
ranges in Michigan 
and Wisconsin vary 
greatly from those en- 
countered by Mesabi 
operators. The over- 
burden is deep and 
with few exceptions 
underground methods 
of mining have been 

















AND 4—VIEWS SHOWING 
ATHENS HEADFRAME 


3—INCLINE AND ROCK DUMP 






is about 10 x 14 feet 
in size, while the av- 
erage depth will run 
less than 1,000 feet. 
Keeping in mind the 
cost entailed in sink- 
ing this type of a 
shaft, one obtains a 
better conception of 
the initial expense be- 
ing incurred by the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co. in developing its 
Athens property, at 
Negaunee, Mich. The 
shaft is circular, its 
outside diameter being 
20 ~—s feet. Its size, 
therefore, is three 
times as great as the 
ordinary shaft, with a 
practically proportion- 
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FIG. 5—STEEL TOWERS 
ate increase in cost. In addition, the 
shaft, which is of concrete, will be 


sunk to a depth of 2,000 feet or near- 
ly twice as great as the average depth 
encountered in old range mines, 

The Athens deposit is a continuation 
of the ore bed now being worked 
through the Maas and Negaunee mines, 
both of which lie directly to the north. 
The intervening ground is barren of 
ore, and it is in this land that the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. is sinking the 
new shaft. The ore bed lies directly to 
the south of the shaft and as the mine 
probably will be worked by the caving 


system, it was advisable to locate the 
shaft away from the ore. 
The Athens property was first ex- 


plored in 1904 by George A. St. Clair, 
but drill holes sunk 1,800 to 2,000 feet 
to. encounter. the ore. In the 
summer of 1905, the Cleveland-Cliffs 
company took over the option and lo- 
cated the ore at’a depth of about 2,000 
feet. The quality of the ore as revealed 
by the drill cores is not as high as that 
Negaunee and Maas 
deposits. In of the present de- 
pressed conditions in the iron ore mar- 
ket as well as the unusually heavy ex- 


failed 


found in the big 


view 


pense entailed in putting this deposit in 
shape for shipping, the Cleveland-Cliffs 
company clearly indicates its faith not 
only in the improvement of ore market- 
ing conditions, but in the value of the 
new property itself. 

Experience gained in its many years 
of operation on the Marquette range, is 
Cleveland-Cliffs 


utilized by the 


being 
company’ in sinking this shaft... There 
are, however, several features in con- 


nection with this work that are not only 





CARRYING 


TRANSMISSION CABLES 
new to the iron ranges, but are being 
used for the first time in this country. 
The most interesting of these is the 
movable crosshead shown m Figs. 1, 
4,7 and 8. This crosshead occasioned a 
great deal of comment among mining 
operators, at the inspection of the 
Athens mine made recently by members 
of the Lake Superior Mining Institute. 
It is said to be entirely new to this 
country, some experiments with it hav- 
ing been made in the gold fields of 
South Africa. 

By this arrangement of crossheads, a 
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cage is being used for bringing out the 
rock in place of the bucket ordinarily 
employed. This, of course, permits the 
handling of the rock much more rapidly. 


In ordinary practice only one bucket 
could be used, necessitating a delay 
while the bucket was being lifted, 


emptied and lowered. By the use of a 
cage, the one-yard cars can be loaded, 
raised to the landing platform, run off 
and an empty car immediately lowered. 

As Fig. 7, the 
crosshead directly above the 
cage and along the 
wooden _ guides. The main hoisting 
cable and two guide as run 
through eyelets in this crosshead but are 
About 80 feet 


shown in moveable 
is placed 


moves _ vertically 


wires, 


not attached to it. 
above it is a fixed crosshead to which 
the cable and wires are attached. 

In lowering the cage, a lug on the 
movable crosshead is caught on a 
stopper bar on the last steel set. In 


this way, the crosshead remains in place 
against the wooden guides while the 
cage is lowered still deeper. If mneces- 
sary, the cage could be lowered to the 
full depth of 80 feet below the guides. 
In hoisting, the three wires guide the 
cage absolutely in fine, and also elim- 
inate all danger of the cage swinging 
and damaging the shaft itself. 

Another interesting feature in connec- 
tion with the work at the Athens mine 
is the speed shown in concreting the 
shaft. The use of the cross- 
head and cage permits deeper drilling 
before concreting is necessary, than 
would be possible by the ordinary meth- 
ods of shaft sinking. The greatest 
depth concreted at one time has been 
40 feet, but it would be possible to sink 


movable 

















FIG. 


6—CONCRETE MIXER 
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the shaft 80 feet before putting the 
concrete in place. This compares with 
a depth of 10 feet which has been cus- 
tomary in previous work of this char- 
acter. Gravel found in a pit located 
directly to one side of the shaft is 
carried to the ore pockets by means 
of an aerial tram. These pockets are 
now being used as gravel chutes, as 
shown in’ Fig. 6. The concrete mixer 
is located directly under the chutes. 
The concrete empties through a pipe 
which is carried down the shaft being 
supported by the steel members which 
are located 10 feet apart. 

The steel forms are 5 feet in height, 
eight being used at the present time. 
The pipe dumps the concrete directly 
back of the forms, the concrete being 
allowed to flow around the form. The 
permanent steel members are embedded 
into the concrete, making an unusually 
rigid construction. An indication of the 
speed with which the work is being 
accomplished is shown by the fact that 
the first record made was concreting 40 
feet in 24 hours. Later 25 feet were 
concreted in five hours and a_ few 
weeks ago 20 feet of concrete was 
placed in two hours. The concrete now 
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FIG. 7—SECTION THROUGH CROSS- 
HEAD 


is being handled at the rate of one yard 
in two minutes. 

The shaft as sunk to the ledge, 50 
feet below the surface, had ten sides 
and was 26 feet in diameter. As given 
above, the shaft through the rock has an 
outside diameter of 20 feet. The 
inside diameter is 17 feet, the average 
width of the concrete thus being 1% 
feet. The shaft will be divided into 
six compartments. The main compart- 
ment will be the cage-way for men 
while there will be two 
In addition there will be a 


and _ timber, 
skip-ways. 
ladder road and ways for the pipes and 
electric cables. 

The Cleveland-Cliffs company believes 
the heavy initial cost of sinking this 
shaft will be offset largely by its per- 
manent construction. The shaft is fire- 
proof and waterproof, thus making it 
safer for the handling of miners. The 
heavy depreciation and renewal charge 
applied against the ordinary 
shafts will not be encountered at the 
Athens mine. This charge is often a 
heavy one, an exceptional case being 
that in which a mine shaft sunk 
through quick wore out in ten 
years, it being found necessary to re- 
timber the shaft entirely. 

The Athens shaft at present has been 


wooden 


sand, 
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sunk to a depth of 150 feet and despite 
the rapid progress shown in the work 
so far, it probably will be two years be- 
fore ore is being shipped. The first 
level will reach the ore bed at a depth 
of 1,800 feet, the second level at 1,900 
feet and the third and last level about 
2,000 feet below the surface. 


The head frame, Fig. 2, is of stand- 
ard steel construction, 115 feet high. It 
rests on eight concrete piers and it also 
is supported on four points on the con- 
crete shaft. The shaft house and steel 
transmission .towers were erected by 
the Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. The 
engine house has been in complete ope- 
ration since shaft sinking was started. 
It is equipped with a high pressure 
Nordberg compressor and a hoist fur- 
nished by the Lake Shore Engine 
Works, Marquette, Mich. Power is se- 
cured from the company’s hydro-electric 
plant on Carp river. The engine house 
is located on a hill about 506 feet from 
the shaft. The steel towers carrying the 
transmission cables, are about 80 feet 
apart and are shown in Fig. 5. 

The rock is brought up from the bot- 
tom of the shaft in one-yard cars and is 
run on tracks to the tipple shown at the 
background of Fig. 2. The _ tipple 
dumps the cars into a large car capable 
of holding three yards of dirt. Because 
of the great depth and width of the 
shaft, the quantity of rock to be taken 
out will be unusualiy large. For that 
reason, the rock dump is inclined at an 
angle of about 45 degrees. This dump, 
as shown in Fig. 3 will be several hun- 
dred feet long. Being built on an angle, 
it permits a greater quantity of rock to 
be dumped within a short distance of 
the shaft, than would be possible with 
the horizontal type. 

The work at the Athens mine has 
been in charge of S. R. Elliott, superin- 
tendent of the Negaunee district of the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co, 


Oxygen in Pig Iron 


(Contitued from page 768.) 





nace and thereby restore the silicon 
of the whole to any desired amount. 
This does not remove the oxygen if 
the process is properly controlled. 
Knowing the composition of the two 
portions of the mixture and the tem- 
perature conditions, you will see that 
we can make up an iron of the de- 
sired composition, just as a druggist 
fills a prescription, and obtain both 
the analyses and the properties de- 
sired. 

Now, as to the properties of the re- 
sulting metal. This iron is not in- 
tended as a scrap carrier in the ordi- 
nary sense of facilitating the use of 
the largest possible proportions of the 
poorest and worst mixed scrap. That 
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requires a softener such as silicon or 
a certain amount of manganese: Oxy- 
gen gives a strength and chilling 
power, exactly opposite properties to 
those conferred by silicon, and by 
manganese in moderation; therefore, 
it would be, to the highest degree, 
foolish to add it when the properties 
they give are required. The fineness 
of the grain of the iron is remark- 
able. 


One of the notable characteristics 
of this metal is its sensitiveness to 
chilling influences. It will be noted 
that the samples have not the faintest 
sign of a chill as cast, but this iron 
took a chill of about % inch when cast 
against an iron chilling surface. A 
coke iron of this sulphur could not 
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FIG. 8—ARRANGEMENT OF CROSS- 
HEAD 


be made to show any chill above 0.85 
per cent silicon, and would not show 
as much as this iron when cast against 
a chill plate until it was down to 0.65 
or 0.75 per cent silicon, and then even 
when cast in sand it would show 
some chill. As compared with coke 
iron, therefore, this iron has the ad- 
vantage that, though quite a wide 
range of silicon, if cast against a chill, 
it will chill white and very hard; 
whereas, if cast in sand it will be 
gray. This wide range of silicon with- 
in which we can obtain the chill de- 
sired, is a great advantage, as a slight 
change of silicon will not throw the 
product from too much to too little 
chill. The character of the chill is 
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(Continued on 
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FIG. 1—SUPERINTENDENT’S HOME 
2—MAGNESITE DEPOSIT SHOWING TERRACE METHOD OF QUARRYING 
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HE Austro- American Magne- 

site Co., affiliated with the 

American Refractories Co. Chi- 
cago, is making extensive improve- 
nents to its magnesite properties near 
Radenthein, Austria, on the Paris-Tri- 
este railway. The original works, 
erected at Radenthein in 1908, had a 
capacity of 36,000 tons of calcined 
magnesite per year. Three years later 
this ‘plant was enlarged to a capacity 
of 50,000 tons a year, and in 1912 ad- 
ditional capacity was again added, 
making the yearly output 75,000 tons. 
Further extensions are now under way 
which will make the total capacity 
125,000 tons per year. These figures 
indicate an unusual growth, amount- 
ing to more than 300 per cent in six 
years. In addition, the -Austro-Ameri- 
can Magnesite Co. is now building a 
large magnesite brick works at Raden- 
thein, which will have a capacity of 
15,000 9-inch brick per day. It is 
estimated that this department will 
take about 25,000 tons of the additional 
50,000 tons of calcining capacity which 
is now being added. 

The general features of the quarries 
and calcining plant were fully de- 
scribed in THe Iron TraApde Review, 
Jan. 5, 1911. The quarry covers ap- 
proximately 1,500 acres and is esti- 
mated to contain over 15,400,000 tons 
of raw magnesite. The properties of 
the Austro-American Magnesite Co. 
are some distance southwest of the 
old Austrian works which are in Sty- 
ria province and are exceptionally 
favorably situated for water shipments, 
being only 36% miles north of the 
port of Trieste at the head of the 
Adriatic sea. The exact location of 
the quarry is at Bruch station on the 
north slope of the Millstatter Alps, 
about four miles north of Radenthein 
near the foot of Lake Millstatter, and 
10 miles north of Ferndorf on the 
railway in the valley of the Drau 
river. 

To transport the magnesite from 
the quarry to the reduction plant at 
Radenthein, two aerial cableways are 
used. They are operated by gravity, 
the elevation of the loading station 
being 4,850 feet and of the unloading 
station 2,300 feet, making the average 
grade 12 per cent. They have sufh- 
cient capacity to carry three times the 
normal requirements of the reduction 
works, in order that operations may 
not be ‘interfered with in case of ac- 
cident to the cableways. 

It has long been known that Europe, 



















































Developed by American Capita 


with its low price of labor and high 
price of fuel, has developed fuel- 
economizing apparatus to an excep- 
tional degree of perfection, while 
America, reversing the cost proposi- 
tion, has developed labor-saving de- 
vices, but has done little in the way of 
fuel economy. The new magnesite 
brick plant of the Austro-American 
Magnesite Co. will combine European 
fuel economy features with American 
labor-saving devices, and it is ex- 
pected that the result will be notable. 
The raw material for the brick 
plant, calcined magnesite, is conveyed 
direct from the storage house to a bin 














by belt conveyors and then is de- 
livered to the brick molding depart- 
ment. The brick are all made by 
hydraulic pressure and are dried in a 
large room which is located directly 
over the kilns. The burning is done 
in continuous kilns fired by producer 
gas and all the brick are burned to 
Seger cone No. 24. 

The finished brick are crated, fifty 
brick in a crate, and shipped to Trieste 
where they are forwarded to 
American ports of entry with the large 
consignments of grain magnesite that 
are constantly coming to this coun- 
try. The output of the new brick 
works will be sold at various points 
in Europe and in the far East, as 
well as in America. It will put the 
American Refractories Co. in a posi- 
tion where it can sell magnesite brick 
to any port in this country in addition 
to supplying the trade which has been 
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developed by the American _ brick 
works now in operation at Joliet, Ill. 
It is the intention of the American 
Refractories Co. to carry stocks of 
magnesite brick in Philadelphia and 
New Orleans in connection with the 
large stocks of grain magnesite which 
are already carried at these two points. 

Up to date, it is stated, that the 
war in Europe has not interfered with 
the Austrian operations, and no seri- 
ous difficulties in transporting the 
product to the United States are an- 
ticipated, unless war developments 
change materially. 


Grinding problems cannot always 
be solved by asking the other man 
what he is doing. A wheel that is 
perfectly satisfactory on one machine 
may not give good results on another. 
Don’t think from this that there is 
anything mysterious about it, because 
there is always a good reason for FIG. 3—ROTARY CALCINING KILN AT RADENTHEIN WORKS 
everything that happens. FIG. 4-~HYDRO-ELECTRIC STATION FURNISHING POWER TO 
MAGNESITE WORKS 
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Oxygen Testing 
Apparatus 
The accompanying illustration shows 


a simple oxygen testing apparatus which 
is being marketed by the International 
Oxygen Co., 115 Broadway, New York. 
In the design of this apparatus, com- 
plicated glass parts have been eliminated 
in order to make the set portable and 
economical, The construction also is 
such that gas from high pressure hold- 
ers can be measured without injuring 
the apparatus. The device may be 
handled by comparatively unskilled labor 
and the graduations are such that read- 

















OXYGEN TESTING APPARATUS 
ings to 0.1 per cent may be made even 
at the end of the scale. 

The method of testing consists in the 
absorption of oxygen by copper in the 
presence of a solution of ammonia and 
ammonium carbonate and the removal 
' of the cupreous oxide by the solution. 
The apparatus is designed particularly 
for large users of oxygen and others 
who realize the advantage of keeping a 
close check on the quality of the gas 


which they use for welding or other 
purposes. 

The Quigley Furnace & Foundry 
Co., New York, has issued an at- 


tractive eight-page bulletin describing 
oil-burning apparatus, including burn- 
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ers of various types, pumps, blowers, 


gages, tanks and miscellaneous ap- 
pliances. The various pieces of ap- 
paratus are carefully illustrated and 


fully described and where necessary, 
detailed specifications are given. 
New Cutler-Hammer 
Bulletins 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, recently has issued a number 
of new bulletins. Bulletins Nos. 4500, 


4510, 4520 and 4530 describe a new 
line of automatic machine tool control- 
lers for use with shunt or compound- 
wound direct current motors, adapted 
for constant or adjustable speed work, 
with or without interpoles. Increased 
output and lower cost of production are 
claimed for this automatic control 
owing to the ability of the operator to 
start and stop without leaving his nor- 
mal position. The foreman can set the 
control at the proper speed for a job 
and leave the operator free to start 
and stop, but unable to change speed. 
Bulletin 4510 describes automatic ma- 
chine tool controllers of the plain start- 
ing type; Bulletin No. 4520, those of 
the speed setting type, and Bulletin No. 
4530, those of the speed regulating 
type. Bulletin No. 6753 describes 
double-pole diaphragm regulators for 
direct and alternating current motors. 
Bulletin No. 7131 covers full magnetic 
controllers; Bulletin No. 9125, secofid- 
ary resistance starting rheostats for 
polyphase slip ring motors; Bulletin 
No. 9130' multi-switch starters; Bulletin 
No. 9135, drum type starters; Bulletin 
No. 9155, drum reverse switches; Bul- 
letin 9320, panel type speed regulators; 
Bulletin No. 9350, drum reversible crane 


controllers; Bulletin No. 9355, hoist 
controllers; Bulletin No. 9359, rope 


operated drum reverse switch; and Bul- 
letins Nos. 9360 and 9365, speed regu- 
lators. 


[t is important that a grinding wheel 


fit the spindle or arbor closely to 
avoid play which throws it out of 
balance. Don’t make the mistake, 


however, of forcing a wheel on its 
spindle, as even a slight strain may 
result in breaking the wheel. An al- 
lowance of 0.005 inch will usually be 
found about right. 


-~ 


The Burr Co., Champaign, Ill. is 
using ground manganese ore in its gray 
iron foundry in making semi-steel. The 
ore is used in comparatively small pieces 
and the effect on the semi-steel is said 


to be practically the same as when 
using ferro-manganese. The pieces 
average 1 inch in diameter. The ore 
analyzes approximately as _ follows: 
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6.50 per cent silicon, 5.45 per cent iron, 
51.45 per cent manganese and 0.09 per 
cent phosphorus. Allowances on _ ac- 
count of the low manganese content of 
the ore as compared with ferro-man- 
ganese must be made in charging the 
material. 


Hook Shoulder Tie Plate 


The Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, 
has designed a new form of tie plate, 
which is the accompanying 
illustration. It the hook-shoulder 
type. The rail flange rests between two 
shoulders, or designed with suf- 
ficient clearance for a free fit. One of 
the shoulders is hook shaped to extend 
over one rail flange. The top surface 
of the plate outside of the ribs is made 
to conform to the shape of the head of 
for fastening 


shown in 


is of 


ribs, 


the spike or screw used 





HOOK SHOULDER TIE PLATE 


the rail. The plates are made in vari- 
ous sizes with bearing surfaces rang- 
ing from 70 to 90 square inches. The 


bearing surface may be divided equally 
on both sides of the rail, or the greater 
part may be placed on the outer side. 
The plate is fastened to the tie by com- 
mon or by screw spikes which are in 
direct contact with the plate and ex- 
tend through the spike holes outside the 
ribs without bearing on the rail flanges. 
It is said the double ribs prevent the 


tie from swinging out of square with 
the track. 
The old fear of emery or other 


abrasives working into the metal being 
ground has been proved without foun- 
Where oil and emery are 
metal surfaces rubbed 


dation. 
used between 
together, the abrasives will lodge in 
the pores of the metal. This, however, 
does not happen in grinding automo- 


bile cylinder and similar work. 

















Business News from the Capital 


General Investigation of Pig Iron Rates May Be Ordered on Account 


of Controversy About Rates From Southern Points 


Washington Oct. 20.—Confidence is 
expressed by attorneys arid statisticians 
for shippers that the confused pig iron 
rate situation resulting from the decis- 
ions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the Sloss-Sheffield and Low 
Moor cases will be straightened out in 
the near future. It may be that some 
further action may have to be taken be- 
fore the commission to bring this about, 
but it is not expected that it will have to 
be of a vigorous character. 

Complications of a common character 
have risen from both decisions. The 
Sloss-Sheffield case relates to reduced 
rates from Alabama and Tennessee fur- 
naces to northern points, while the Low 
Moor case deals with lower rates from 
Virginia stacks to New England and 
northern points. In_ both 
only those roads made defendants have 
filed tariffs providing for reduced rates 
and in the Virginia case full compliance 
with orders of the commission has not 


instances, 


been met with but it is understood that 
the roads have issued supplemental 
tariffs in the latter case to embrace com- 
pletely the orders. In the new tariffs. 
effective Oct. 15, reduced rates to Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Boston and New 
York are the only ones provided, but 
on Oct. 5 the commission entered an 
order that group points taking the same 
rates as these cities should also be 
granted, by Nov. 10, the same reduc- 
tions as given those four centers. 
Tariffs covering this order are said to 
have been’ prepared, although not 
actually filed with the commission, but, 
evidently, will be filed and made effec- 
tive within the prescribed time. It is 
believed further that railroads not made 
defendants, which have so far disre- 
garded the reductions, will file tariffs 
meeting the lowered rates, and do away 
with the present situation which affords 
both the old and new rates to many 
points. 

It is obvious, of course, that roads 
which have not reduced rates to com- 
petitive points will have to do so in 
order to get any tonnage. Readjust- 
ments due to the 5 per cent decision 
and other pressing matters have been 
assigned as a probable reason for the 
inaction so far of roads not made de- 
fendants in filing reduced rates but, 
with these matters out of the way, 
they are expected to meet the new 
rates. Unless they do this, it is known 
that, at least in the Virginia case, a 
supplemental petition will be filed 
against every railroad serving the af- 


fected districts to make them meet the 
reductions. It has always been the 
general practice of shippers in making 
complaints to name only the leading 
railroads and for competing lines to 
abide voluntarily by the decision of the 
commission. This is a mere matter of 
saving time’ and money of shippers and 
railroads. 

Where the relationship of rates has 
been disturbed, following the position of 
the railroads taken with regard to these 
two pig iron cases, it is strongly be- 
lieved that it will be réstored. If it is 
not, it would seem evident that action 
to bring this about will be taken. The 
situation may, in the end, result in a 
demand for reduced rates to New York 
and Philadelphia from the Alabama and 
Tennessee furnaces, or, indeed, a gen- 
eral investigation of the entire. pig iron 
rate structure both north and _ south 
with the object in view of having pig 
iron rates from northern furnaces re- 
duced proportionately to the cut made 
from southern producing points. 


Rates on Scrap 


Washington, Oct. 20.—Proposed in- 
creased rates on scrap iron, carloads, 
from New Orleans and other points to 
Chicago and other points both east and 
west of the Mississippi river have been 
suspended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from Oct. 15 until Feb. 12. 
Some of the present and proposed rates 
from New Orleans, per 2,000 pounds 
were: 


Pro- 

To Present. -posed. 
a TROON FET TC $3.10 $3.80 
RENO Wea kovv edd cpighes dM 2.82 3.50 
RR AMMO a ne a ae perk die 2.47 3.00 
RE © CL aiwig coo 9.0m e ete k pe 4.00 
Sey | ER Sieh os owe tcltee 3.70 4.39 


Bids on Guns 


20.—The Navy 
opened 


Washington, Oct. 
Department last Thursday 
bids for a new type of 14-inch gun, 
in which the Midvale Steel Co. sub- 
mitted a figure of $97,875 each for not 
less than 10 guns, and the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. $98,500 each for 20 guns, the 
number to be purchased. Bids also 
were opened for 20 sets of 14-inch 
rough bored and turned forgings, in 
which the Bethlehem company bid 
33%c per pound, and the Midvale 
company 34c for 20 sets. The other 
bids were for 45 sets of 14-inch rough 
bored and turned breech mechanism 
forgings. These bids ranged from 
25c to 34c per pound, the lowest being 
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offered by the Pennsylvania. The Erie 
Forge Co. bid 32c, the Bethlehem 
company 33%c and the Midvale com- 
pany 34c per pound. 

The total of the lowest bid on fin- 
ished guns is $1,957,500, while the 
total of the lowest on the forgings, 
involving 1,600 tons, is $1,172,000, and 
the total of the lowest figure on 
breech mechanism forgings, involving 
112 tons, is $56,250, making a grand 
total of $3,692,000. 

These guns and forgings are to be 
used on the battleships California, 
Idaho and Mississippi. 


Many Will Go on Special 
Trains 


Over 75 reservations already have 
been received for the special train 
which will be operated over the Big 
Four and Queen & Crescent rail- 
roads between Cleveland and Birm- 
ingham in connection with the ap- 
proaching meeting of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. The train 
will leave the Union station, Cleve- 
land, at 11:00 a. m., central time, 
Wednesday, Oct. 28, arriving in Birm- 
ingham at 8:30 a. m. on the follow- 
ing morning in ample time for the 
opening session. The train will be 
made up of Pullman cars of the latest 
type, including a club car, compart- 
ment and drawing room sleeping cars, 
dining car and a combination com- 
partment observation car. The latter, 
which will be attached to the rear 
end of the train, will offer special 
facilities for viewing the scenery en- 
route. The dining car service prom- 
ises to be unique and unusual. Prom- 
inent men connected with the iron 
and steel industry in Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, Youngstown, Pittsburgh, Alli- 
ance, Lorain and tributary territory 
are among those who have made 
reservations. Special cars containing 
the Chicago delegation will join the 
Cleveland train at Cincinnati. Re- 
turning, the train will leave soon after 
the close of the meeting on Saturday, 
Oct. 31, arriving in Cleveland the 
following morning. 


The Noble & Cooley Co., Granville, 
Mass., has taken over the Hardware & 
Woodenware Mfg. Co., Granville. The 
transfer includes nine acres, the manu- 
facturing plant, machinery, stock, etc. 
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Problems of Capital and Labor 


National Council for Industrial Safety Goes on Record in Favor of Eliminating 
the Use of Intoxicants in the Industries of the Nation 


Increasing importance of the safety 
first movement which has been gaining 
ground in the industrial world in this 
for several years was marked 
gathering at the 
third annual safety congress of the 
National Council for Industrial Safety 
at the Hotel LaSalle in Chicago, Oct. 
13-15. efforts had been made 
to provide a program covering 
phase of the safety movement and the 
exhibit by the council as well as that 
manufacturing 


country 


by the enthusiastic 


Special 
every 


by mercantile concerns 
safety appliances proved of the greatest 
interest. 

President R. W. Campbell, chief coun- 
sel of the Illinois Steel Co. at Chicago, 
in his annual address outlined as fol- 
lows the various lines along which the 
council has been working showing the 
wide field sought to 
occupy : 

The establishment of a bureau of in- 


formation. 
Weekly distribution service. 


which it has 


Furnishing extra copies of bulletins. 

Giving special information for  in- 
dividual members. 

Supplying speakers in many different 
communities. 

Furnishing moving picture reels and 


stereopticon slides. 

The performance in a measure of the 
functions of an employment bureau for 
safety engineering positions. 

Promoting the formation of 
councils, of which there are now 17. 

Assisting local councils in their work. 

Publicity work. 

The preparation of a safety primer in 
the public schools and preparation and 
distribution of the pamphlet on “Or- 
ganization.” 

Adoption of an official emblem. 

Presentation of the National Council’s 
work before clubs, chambers of com- 
merce and other public bodies by your 
officers, executive committeemen and 
individual members in a large number 
of committees. 


local 


An important feature of the delibera- 
tion offered by A. T. Morey of the 
Commonwealth Steel Co., recognizing 
that the use of alcoholic stimulants is a 
potent cause of accidents, as follows: 

“Whereas, it is recognized that drink- 
ing of alcoholic stimulants is produc- 
tive of a heavy per cent of the acci- 
dents and diseases affecting the safety 
and efficiency of workingmen; be it 

“Resolved that it is the sense of this 
organization to go on record in favor 
of eliminating the use of intoxicants in 
the industries of the nation.” 

Along these lines, Miss Marion Skiff, 
representing the National Lamp Works 
of the General Electric Co.. at Cleve- 
land, stated that workmen in that insti- 


tution who formerly had eaten lunch 
at saloons had been weaned from them 
lunchroom 


Palmer, 


by the organization of a 
with cheaper 
chief inspector of labor and industry in 
stated that work 


prices. LS 


Pennsylvania, was 





The Ten Command- 
ments of Safety 


Thou shalt have no ther 
thoughts but thy work. 
Thou shalt take no unnecessary 


risks, nor try to show off, nor play 
practical jokes, for by thy careless- 
ness thou mayst do injuries which 
have effect the third and 
fourth generation. 

Thou shalt not swear and lose thy 


unto 


temper when things do not come 
just right. 
Remember that thou are not the 


only one on the job and that other 
lives are just as important as thine 


own, 


Honor thy job and thyself, that 


thy days may be long in employ- 
ment, 

Thou shalt not clean machinery 
while it is in motion. 


Thou shalt not watch thy neigh- 
bor’s work, but attend to thine own. 

Thou shalt not let the sleeves of 
thy shirt hang loose, nor the flaps 
of thy coat be unbuttoned, as they 
may get caught in the machinery. 

Thou shalt not throw matches nor 
greasy waste on the floor nor scat- 
ter oil around bearings, as a dirty 
worker is a clumsy worker and a 
clumsy worker is a menace to his 
fellow workers. 

Thou shalt not interfere with the 
switches nor the cables, nor the en- 
gines, nor anything else that thou 


art told is dangerous. 











being done in that state to replace 
saloons surrounding industrial plants by 
milk stations and the recommendation 
is made that milk venders be given per- 
mission to enter and sell their product 
in every manufacturing concern. 

for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, R. W. 
Campbell, Chicago; first vice president, 


Officers 


L. R. Palmer, Harrisburg, Pa.; second 
vice president, R. C. Richards, Chi- 
cago; third vice president, E. R. Wright, 


secretary-treasurer, W. H., 
secretary, 


Chicago ; 


Cameron, Chicago; assistant 
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Lamont, Chicago; director of ex- 
Madison, Wis.: 


committee, G. L. 


: SS 


hibits, C. W. 


executive 


Price, 
chairman 
Avery, Peoria, Ill. 

Melville W. Mix, president 
Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, 
livered a paper on “Safety as an 
to Manufacturers.” In this he 
the ground that protection 
dents and death to workers is a good 
business investment entirely aside from 
aspect. He assumed 
should be taken 


se 
some- 


of the 
Ind., de- 
Asset 
took 


from. acci- 


humanitarian 
that the term 
in its real meaning 
thing with which to pay debts.” 

Ida M. Tarbell pointed out one of the 
effects of the safety first movement in 


the 


“asset 
which is 


saying: 
“Before you started your movement 
I used to step around to avoid a 


banana peeling, now I stop and pick it 
up. You teach men to think of the 
other fellow.” 


Efficiency in Safety Work 


Dudley R. Kennedy, special agent for 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
spoke on “Efficiency in Safety Work.” 
He admitted that what constitutes the 
highest type of efficiency in safety work 
is debated. It is largely a question of 
organization, while few industries agree 
in the details of their organization, he 
assumes that the following are the car- 
dinal ideas: 

“1. In the case of any concern em- 
ploying 500 men or over, there must bea 
safety director who devotes all his time 
with as many the volume 
of the work requires, to safety activity 
and 

"a ae 


assistants as 


appointment of a_ general 


consisting of from 


departments, 


safety committee 
three to 
including 
under it 
which the 
have majority 
that they may 
importance in the organization. 
“Physical examination of employes is 
an important that the unfit 
may be rejected and the mental test or 
the foreigner’ is 


seven heads of 
the 


departmental 


safety director, having 


committees on 


workmen themselvevs should 


representation, in order 


feel their interest and 


factor so 


examination of ‘vreen 


also an important efficiency factor, in- 


asmuch as the majority of these men 
are lamentably ignorant of the most 
elementary danger points. Sanitation 
and hygiene must also be considered. 

“Real efficiency can come only 
through keeping the men’s interest 
while safety work in general must be 


(Continued on page 783.) 














Shameful Neglect of Resources 


Pointed Out by a Student of Conditions in This Country and Abroad—Stop Worship 


of Foreign Heroes—Wages Raised on American Ships 


Washington, Oct. 20.—Dependence 
by the United States upon European 
countries for many commodities has 
reached the stage of hero worship 
and should be abandoned at once and 
this country aroused to its own re- 
sources, the development of which 
would mean it would be well nigh 
self-contained. Many articles are pro- 
duced in this country which in fact 
excel those of foreign countries, al- 
though, unless they are made in the 
European countries, the impression 
prevails that they are inferior. 

The foregoing represents some of 
the views expressed by George H. 
Freeman, Knoxville, Tenn., formerly 
in the consular service and in the 
manufacturers’ division of the Bureau 
of Census. Mr. Freeman spent many 
years in investigation of resources of 
the south and has traveled abroad ex- 
tensively in an official capacity. 

“It is useless,” he said, “for the 
American manufacturer to agitate 
about failure to get supplies from 
Germany. Many manufacturers who 
.are now upset have been for years 
unwilling to do anything to develop 
minerais and their products in the 
United States. They have been under 
the delusion that Germany supplied 
the world with much of the raw ma- 
terials and commodities and that it 
was futile to take up development 
work in this country. 

“Some of the very best iron ore 
in this country,” he said, “is hand 
picked and the choice specimens 
bagged and shipped to Germany and 
Sheffield, where it is converted into 
fine cutlery and tool steel. Then the 
finished product is shipped to Amer- 
ica, labeled ‘Made in Germany,’ or 
‘From Sheffield, Eng’. but the Ger- 
man habit in this country is strong, 
and the American people cry for 
more, when as good steel as can pos- 
sibly be made anywhere is produced 
by our own ingenious manufacturers. 
If the steel people of the United 
States get in closer touch with one 
another, I am sure they will be sur- 
prised when they iearn all about the 
output of each others plants and the 
splendid grades. 

“North Carolina and east Tennessec 
also contain immense deposits of 
vanadium, titanium and molybdenum, 
to which the attention of steel men 
was called years ago. 

“It may be said that if proper de- 
velopments are made everything that 


is needed can be found in the mineral 
wealth of the North American con- 
tinent and mostly in the United 
States. If we would only open our 
eyes and look about us, we would 
see what a marvelous nation we are 
and how shamefully we have neglected 
development of our resources, while 
foreign countries have been reaping 
tremendous profits through our leth- 
argy. It would stir our pride to go 
abroad and see the position taken by 
some American products at least. 
American machinery, for instance, is 
a leader on foreign markets. To me 
it does not seem a question as to 
how we are going to get along with- 
out products from European countries. 
The real question, in my mind, is 
‘How are those countries going to 
get along without United States prod- 


25% 


ucts ! 
Plans of Attaches 


Washington, Oct. 20.—Albert Hale, 
C. W. A. Veditz and Erwin E. Thomp- 
son, commercial attaches of the Unit- 
ed States, will leave at once for the 
south to confer with manufacturers 
and merchants. They will be con- 
nected with the American le- 
gations at Buenos Aires, Paris and 
serlin. They are particularly inter- 
ested in obtaining intimate informa- 
tion about southern interests in trade 
and possibilities of trade with Ar- 
gentina and western Europe. 


Baldwin’s Trip 

A. H. Baldwin, chief of the bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce, 
who was recently appointed commer- 
cial attache at London, has been con- 
ferring with heads of foreign trades 
commissions in the central west this 
week. Before England, 
where he will assist in the move- 
American _ trade, 


going to 


ment to promote 
Mr. Baldwin will visit trade organi- 
zations at Cleveland, Chicago and St. 
Louis. He spent Oct. 13 at Pitts- 
burgh. 


Wages Under the Flag 


Washington, Oct. 20.—Transferring 
from foreign to American registry by 
vessels means a big increase in ex- 
penses by advance in wages to officers 
and crew. Nevertheless, it is prob- 
able that ships raising the American 
flag will continue to sail under its pro- 
tection, according to the belief in ad- 
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ministration circles here, even though 
they are at liberty to reconsider the 
act and return to the foreign registry 
they gave up. 

In the British service the deck of- 
ficers and chief engineers are paid the 
equivalent of about $90 a month for 
their services. In the American ser- 
vice, in which officers and crew are 
protected by organization, the wage 
rate is $135, The seamen in the 
American service command a higher 
pay. 

Masters, mates and pilots who serve 
on American vessels are organized 
into one association. There is also 
a seaman’s union that takes care of 
the man before the mast. It is these 
organizations that dictate the rate of 
pay. 

A recent instance has come to the 
knowledge of a line of vessels in the 
Central American trade which changed 
registry to the American flag. Of- 
ficers and crew immediately applied 
for the higher rate of pay provided 
for service on American ships. The 
demand was met, and it is not ex- 
pected that the added expense will 
drive the steamers back to their for- 
eign registry, according to the belief 
here. But shippers and passengers 
may have to pay higher ‘rates. 


Report on Latin-Amer- 
ican Trade 


Washington, Oct. 20.—That indus- 
tries of the United States will be seri- 
ously injured by loss of Latin-Amer- 
ican trade if the restriction of com- 
mercial credits is not remedied and 
that it is to be hoped banks will ex- 
tend accommodations at least suf- 
ficient to assure maintenance of ex- 
isting trade is one of the conclusions 
6f the Latin-American trade commit- 
tee appointed by Secretary of Com- 
merce Redfield. 

How dependence upon London bank- 
ing saps American foreign selling 
power and how the sister republics 
are turning to the United States for 
funds to carry on industrial develop- 
ment are set forth in the committee’s 
report. That the greatest opportuni- 
ty lies in systematic preparation for 
extension of trade when peace restores 
normal conditions rather than in 
hasty invasion of southern markets 
The commit- 
Farrell, 


is another conclusion. 
tee is headed by James A. 
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chairman of the National Foreign 
Trade Council. 

While the committee admits that 


trade with South America must partly 


depend upon London exchange so 
long as the republics owe heavily to 
Europe it urges that in the mutual 


interests of all the American republics 
new credit machinery be created to 
partly at least, dependence 
The committee adds: 

“Whenever there is a_ great 
turbance of the world’s finances, 
American exporters and importers in 
South American trade are injured, be- 
cause of their dependence on London. 
This has happened four times in 25 


escape, 
on London. 
dis- 


years. 

“The maintenance of exchange rela- 
tions depends on a credit machinery 
and reciprocal balances. This machin- 
ery will partially be provided under 
the federal reserve act, which per- 
mits American banks to open branches 
rediscount in 
paper, 


permits a 
commercial 
of commodities 


abroad and 
this country of 
based on shipments 
in foreign 
The committee 
of the 
Secretary 
velop foreign trade 
following recommendations: 
First.—The establishment of a dol- 
lar exchange, through the ultimate 
creation of a discount market and 
pending the establishment of a dis- 
count market, by the extension of 
adequate accommodation by banking 
institutions, and the establishment of 
balances in the United 
Latin-America for 


trade.” 

praises the efforts 
government and_ particularly 
Redfield for efforts to de- 


and makes the 


reciprocal 
States and = in 
financing Latin-American trade. 
Second.—Perfection of our selling 
machinery by furnishing additional 
support to commission houses famil- 
iar with Latin-American business; by 
forming associations of merchants and 
manufacturers to be jointly represent- 
ed in Latin-America, and by obtain- 
ing information as to the possibilities 
of developing retail stores in large 
Latin-American cities.” 


Exports of Autos 


Oct. 20.—Requests 
manufacturers and 
others interested in the trade 
for facts regarding the best markets 


Washington 
from American 
export 


for automobiles has caused the De- 
partment. of Commerce to issue a 
statement showing the distribution 
of domestic automobiles to foreign 
countries in the fiscal year which 
ended June 30, 1914. In that period 
outward shipments, including auto- 


mobiles, automobile engines, tires and 
the high record total 
It is noted, however, 
decrease occurred 


parts reached 


of $40,000,000. 
that 


a remarkable 
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in August following the outbreak of 
war in Europe, exports in that month 
having fallen to 451 automobiles and 
motor trucks, compared with 2,004 in 
August of last year. 


Practical Information 


One thousand merchants and manu- 
facturers of New York City and vi- 
cinity attended a luncheon of the 
members council of the Merchant's 
Association at the Hotel Astor, Oct. 
14, and received much practical in- 
formation regarding foreign trade 
from experts on various phases of 
the subject. Twenty-six Latin-Ameri- 
can and other counsels-general were 
present. 

John F. Fowler, second vice presi- 
dent of W. R. Grace & Co., gave a 
very commonsense portrayal of the 
South American situation. Mr. Fow- 
ler said in part: 

“There is nothing mysterious about 
this export trade, but more care is 
required than in domestic and 
larger and longer responsibility. Over- 
sanguine statements about South 
American trade have appeared in the 
Assertions that South America 


sales 


press. 
offers us a billion dollars annually 
and that she is helpless to secure 
supplies unless from the United 


State, I would not dare to make. All 
European export to South America is 
by no means shut off. South America 
neglected by us as a 
not even a small 
which is not constantly 
for orders by American 
interests. There is much theory in 
what is preached to us and. little of 


been 
There is 


has not 
market. 
town there 


ransacked 


common sense. 
“Our exporting merchants’ are 
really very liberal in credits to South 
America, more so than our 
merchants would concede to 
domestic trade. Our trade with South 
America is relatively as well served 
facilities as are the 
of Europe, Asia or 
wholesale complaint 
manufacturer 
unde- 


much 
home 


shipping 
ports 
The 
the American 
export packing, is 


with 
principal 
Africa. 
against 
bad 
served.” 

Charles M. Pepper, former foreign 
the department of 
state, endorsed the idea for a _ per- 
manent exhibit of American products 
in South America. He urged that 
selling organizations be organized for 


for 


trade adviser to 


that trade. 

W. S. Kies, manager of the Foreign 
Trades department of the National 
City Bank, referred to the necessity 
for system of 
credit in the Latin-Americas and told 
of the plans of his institution for 
opening in Buenos Ayres next month, 
the first branch of an American bank 


building up a new 
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ever established in a foreign coun- 
try. 

“The South American,” he 
“has for so many years figured and 
in pounds that it will be 
think in dollars. 
the United 


movement. 


said, 


calculated 
hard to get him to 
interests in 

this 
hope to 


Business 
States must 
New York cannot 
a financial city of world-wide import- 
ance until the dollar becomes known 
and its value respected in the markets 


help in 
become 


of the world.” 
Trade Conference 
The Mississippi Valley Foreign 
Trade Conference will be held in 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 12 and 13. 
Nearly all the industries in the mid- 
dle west will be represented. Among 


subjects to be discussed will be trans- 
portation routes to Latin-American 
states. Papers will be read to show 
how American manufacturers may in- 
crease exports to Central and South 
America as a result of the European 
war. 

British Guiana wants 3,000 tons. of 
coal a month, according to a request 
received at Pittsburgh. 


Large Gas Blowing 
Engines 


The Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
is building two gas-blowing engines of 
46-inch and 84-inch cylinder diameters 
and 60-inch stroke for the Pennsyl- 
rania Steel Co., Steelton, Pa. These 
engines are said to be the largest gas 
blowing engines ever built in Amer- 
ica. 

The gas cylinders and blowing cylin- 
der are arranged in tandem, with the 
air cylinder directly back of the gas 
cylinder. This arrangement has never 
been used in the United States, but 
has been universally adopted by Euro- 
pean gas engine builders. This ar- 
rangement, the Mesta company says, 
makes possible a much simpler design 
of the engines. 

Another innovation is the use of a 
center crank instead of an overhung 
crank. Although it is possible to build 
large engines with overhung cranks, 
it is considered that the center crank 
provides a more rigid construction. 
All the Mesta reversing engines of 
large type have been built with center 
cranks. 

The blowing tub is equipped with 
the Mesta automatic plate valve (Iver- 


son patent). With these valves, effici- 


ency of the air end is greatly in- 
creased and the cost of maintenance 
and repairs reduced to a minimum 


as all complicated valve gear is elim- 
inated, builders say. 
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New Rates 


On Pig Iron From Virginia Furnaces 
Not Satisfactory 


New York, Oct. 19.—Considerable 
dissatisfaction: is expressed among 
producers and sellers at the scope of 
the reduced freight rates on Virginia 
pig iron put into effect Oct. 15, by 
the railroads in conformity with the 
ruling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. At many points two or 
three different rates now are in effect, 
the fact that only one rail- 
road following the strict letter of the 
Commerce Commission’s order, has 
made the reduction, while other lines 
reaching the same destination have 
kept their former tariffs in effect. 
Much irregularity also is shown with 
reference to the application of the 
new rates to common points. The 
new Boston tariff does not cover the 


due to 


common points in New England ter- 
which have taken 
tpe Boston rate. the com- 
mon points around Philadelphia and 
}altimore, however, have been grant- 
ed the same rate applicable to these 
cities. The same thing has. been 
done at New Jersey points about 
New York City, taking Pennsylvania 
railroad delivery. These discrepancies 
relative to common rate points, are 
expected to be cleared up largely by 


titory, formerly 


Some of 


supplementary rates to be issued by 
the railroads, effective Nov. 10, under 
order by the Commerce 
response to a 


a’ recent 
Commission, in 
plaint 
point. 

The new all-rail rate 
Virginia furnaces, is $3.25, compared 
with $3.75, formerly, and by steamer 
from* Norfolk, a rate of $3.05 is made, 
as against $3.17%4, previously in ef- 
A rail and water rate of $3.05 
remains unchanged. 
including 


com- 


from producers covering this 


3oston from 


fect. 
to Providence 
Long Island Sound points, 
such cities as New Haven, Bridge- 
port, New London, Branford, South 
Norwalk and other Connecticut water 
cities, are reduced from $3.70 to $3.25. 
A former rail and water rate to New 
London, is withdrawn. 

To New York, the new all-rail rate 
is $3.00, as $3.95, formerly. 
The new rate, however, includes light- 
erage, which is of importance to 
Brooklyn and other points within the 
Formerly,  ship- 


against 


lighterage limits. 
ments were made by rail and water 
to the Old Dominon steamship docks, 
New York City, at a rate of $2.80, 
to which 50 cents must be added for 
lighterage to points within the lighter- 
age limits. The Old Dominion Steam- 
ship Co. rate of $2.80 to New York 
docks remains unchanged. New Jer- 
sey points nearby the metropolitan 
district located along the 


which are 
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line of the Pennsylvania railroad will 
take the rate as New York 
City, or This applies to such 
cities as Newark, Jersey City, Harri- 
son, Bayonne and other points which 
have been listed. at $3410, and to 
Elizabeth, Communipaw and _ others 
which have been $3.35. Trenton is 
reduced from $3.25 to $3.00, but the 
rail and water withdrawn. 
Other railroads to points in- 
cluding the Erie, Central 
railroad of New Jersey, Lackawanna, 
have made no change in their rates. 
Other cities in the same territory not 
taking Pennsylvania railroad delivery, 
also are unaffected. 

The new Philadelphia all-rail rate 
is $2.75, against $3.00 formerly, and 
to Baltimore, $2.25, as compared with 
$2.45. the points around 
Fhiladelphia which now are put upon 
the same rate of $2.75, as the latter 
city, include Phoenixville, Pencoyd, 
Parkesburg, Conshohocken, Reading, 
Pottstown, Coatesville, Chester, Wilm- 
and Their rates pre- 
viously have been $3. The Camden 
remains $3.20, and by rail 
$2.80, Cumberland valley 
lowered to 


same 


$3. 


rate is 
these 
Reading, 


Some of 


ington others. 
rail rate 
and water, 
railroad points 
$2.40. Some of these are Harrisburg, 
which is cut from $2.25 and Carlisle, 
Pa., which formerly was $2.35. 


also are 


Shrapnel 
Ordered by British War Office Placed 
in Canada 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 20—Machine 
shops in Toronto, Hamilton, Dundas, 
Galt, Sherbrooke, Welland and other 


places in Canada have received a share 
of the extensive orders given by the 
British war office for shrapnel shells. 
Among the Toronto companies which 
have received contracts are the Can- 
adian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd., the Chap- 
man Double Ball Bearing Co., and 
the John Inglis Co. This will mean 
the employment of 250 to 300 
additional men in Toronto. The con- 
tractors are. now busy installing the 
special machinery and tools required 
for the work. 

The Canadian Pacific railway has 
authorized the operating departments 
of its eastern and western lines to 
take on 6,000 extra laborers for suit- 
able work during the next two months 


from 


at current wages in order to avert dis- 


tress caused by the dislocation of 
business owing to the war. 

The Grand Trunk railway has de- 
cided to build a dry dock at Prince 
Rupert, B. C., sufficiently large to 
accommodate a 20,000-ton battleship. 


Work will be started Jan. 1. 


President J. H. Plummer, of the 
Dominion Steel Corporation, states 
that conditions are improving. Some 
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small orders have been received from 
England, including 2,000 tons of nails 
and 2,000 tons of wire rods, and neé- 
gotiations are on foot for a contract 
for rails. He expects further business 
from the same quarter. The Steel 
company is pursuing the policy of di- 
viding the work among as many men 
as possible. During the last half of 
Angust, there were 2,116 men on the 
payroll receiving among them a daily 
average of 1,306 days full pay. 


Obituaries 


Charles W. Kennedy, dealer in min- 
er’s drills and mining machinery, died 
at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 13. 
He was 80 years old and was a veteran 
of the Civil war. 

Robert N. Williams, a superintend- 
ent for the Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, 
was killed by a train on the Soo line, 
while driving to Superior Wis., Oct, 
17, from his summer home at Ana- 
conda. 

Joshua H. Millett, president of the 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co., 
Malden, Mass., since the formation of 
the company 35 years ago, died on Oct, 
14, following an illness of three weeks, 
He was born in Cherryfield, Me, in 
1842. 


Edward G. Leszynsky, aged 59 
years, president of the Standard As- 
phalt & Rubber Co. and the Petro- 


leum Products Co., died of appendi- 
citis Tuesday in Chicago after an 
illness of three days. He was a grad- 
uate of the University of Heidelburg, 
Germany, and Columbia University. 
Burial was at Racine, Wis. 

George W. Hale, for many years 
a partner in the Hale Elevator Co., 
during which time he represented the 
firm in New York, London and Paris, 
died in Chicago, Oct. 16, aged 76 
years. He retired from the elevator 
business in 1889 and had engaged in 
less strenuous business affairs. He 
was a veteran of the civil war. 

William R. White, chairman of the 
Co., Robesonia, Pa., 
Philadelphia, Oct. 
He was stricken 


Robesonia Iron 
died suddenly at 
13, aged 65 years. 
with heart trouble in his office and 
died shortly after having been re- 
moved to his home. Mr. White was 
a graduate of Yale and was prominent 
in Philadelphia club and social circles. 

Andrew J. Cohen, vice president 
of the Merchant & Evans Co., Phila- 
dealers in tin plate, sheets 
and metals, died suddenly from an 
attack of heart failure at the Hotel 
Knickerbocker, New York City, Oct. 
11, aged 53 years. Mr. Cohen was 
chairman of the National Hardware 
Association’s metal committee and 
an active member of the Metal Deal- 
ers of America. 


delphia, 


























DEVELOPMENT OF A GREAT BUSINESS 


Not Monopoly or Restraint of Trade, Was 
Corporation s Object 


(Continued from page 755.) 
of the subsidiaries open to inquiry in 
this case. Then the brief proceeds 
to discuss: 

First, the organization of the Steel 
Corporation and whether or not its 
direct and necessary effect was to 
restrain trade or to create a monopoly. 


themselves, 

20 years 
the terms 
trade”. 


bar and judges 
more or less for 
as to what is meant by 
“monopoly and restraint of 
An interesting quotation is given from 
Senator Hoar’s autobiography of 70 
years, as follows: 

“Mr. Sherman’s bill found little fa- 


of the 
differed 





or intent. 
facts: 
(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


all the markets of the world. 
The vision was no idle 


men were captivated by it. 
interest and their patriotism. 
burden of all their talk. 





Great Controlling Facts 


After reviewing all the circumstances of the organization of 
the Steel Corporation, which the government claims showed an 
intent to maintain a monopoly or restrain trade, the brief says 
that they do not show or even intend to show any such purpose 
They neither disturb nor obscure the great controlling 


That the Carnegie properties were offered to the Fed- 
eral directors—not sought by them; 

That Mr. Carnegie’s offer was not based upon a desire 
to enter a combination, but upon a desire to retire from business 
and devote his life and means to philanthropic purposes, and 
That the offer was accepted and complementary prop- 
erties purchased because Mr. Schwab was able to inspire the 
Federal directors and Mr. Morgan with his vision of a great 
business which should embrace all lines of steel and all processes 
of manufacture from the ore to the finished product and which, 
by reason of the economies thereby effected and the diversity of 
products it would be able to offer, could successfully compete in 


dream 
proven, and it is not to be wondered at that American business 
It appealed alike to their pride, their 
Mr. Bacon said that it was the 


as subsequent events have 








Second, the intent with which the 
Corporation was organized, as_ indi- 
cated by the circumstances which led 
up to and surrounded its organiza- 


tion, and the after conduct of its 
managers. 
Third, the present relation of the 


Corporation to the iron and _ steel 
industry, as showing present monop- 
oly or restraint of trade or a dan- 
gerous probability thereof. 

Fourth, the status of the Corpora- 
tion’s subsidiaries, and the prayer of 
the government for their dissolution. 

In discussing the question whether 
the direct and necessary effect of the 
organization of the Steel Corpora- 
tion was to restrain trade or to create 
a monopoly as these terms are used 
in the anti-trust act, the brief states 
that the authors of the act, members 





vor with the Senate. It was referred 
to the judiciary committee, of which 
I was a member. I drew as an 
amendment the present bill, which I 
presented to the committee. There 
was a good deal of opposition to it 
in the committee. Nearly every mem- 
ber had a plan of his own. But at 
last the committee came to my view 
and reported the law of 1890. * * * 
It was expected that the court, in ad- 
ministering that law, would confine its 
operation to cases which are contrary 
to the policy of the law, treating the 
words ‘agreements in restraint of 
trade’ as having a technical meaning, 
such as they are supposed to have in 
England. The Supreme Court of the 
United States went in this particular 
farther than was expected.” 


Senator Hoar’s view as to the 
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proper interpretation of the terms 
“monopoly and restraint of trade”, as 
used in the so-called Sherman act, was 
further shown by his opinion given 
to certain wire manufacturers. on 
August 22, 1891, and included in the 
defendant’s exhibits. 

The brief then proceeds to discuss 
and quote from the decisions of the 
Supreme Court in such famous cases 
as the Northern Securities case, the 
Standard Oil case and the Tobacco 
case. It is then asserted that the 
question arising out of the organiza- 
tion of the Steel Corporation is simply 
this: 

“Did the combination into one cor- 
poration of various concerns, some 
of which were competing as to a por- 
tion of their products, either by reas- 
on of the intent of the persons who 
formed the combination or of the in- 
herent nature of the acts which they 
contemplated, prejudice the public in- 
terests by unduly restraining compe- 
tition or unduly obstructing the course 
cf trade?” 

The brief states that one of the 
effects of the organization of the Cor- 
poration was to suppress such com- 
petition as had previously existed be- 
tween the concerns taken over. An- 
other effect was to give to the com- 
bination control over a certain per- 
centage of the steel industry and 
both of these effects must have been 
within the contemplation of the par- 
ties. Was, then, the amount of the 
compctition suppressed so great, or 
the percentage of business acquircd 
so large, as in and of itself to con- 
stitute monopoly or restraint of trade 
independent of any question or in- 
tent? The extent of the competition 
suppressed is considered at _ iength. 
The testimony of a number of wit- 
nesses is quoted. “It appears,” says 
the brief, “that neither the Steel & 
Wire company, nor the Tube company, 
no: the Bridge company, nor the Tin 
Plate company, nor the Steel Hoop 
company, nor the Sheet Steel com 
pany was in competition to any subh- 
stantial extent with any of the other 
companies taken over. It also ap- 
pears that the products of the Nationa? 
Stcel company went chiefly to its 
allied companies, the Tin Plate, the 
Sheet Steel and the Hoop, and thiat 
competition actually existed was con- 
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fined for the most part to the Car- 
negie and the Federal, and as to 
these companies covered only a por- 
tion of their products.” 

As to the extent of the control 
necessarily acquired by combining 
competitive concerns, the figures are 
given in detail, and decisions of courts 
are quoted to show that mere control 
of a large percentage of the business 
of an important industry is not in it- 
self proof of monopoly or restraint 
of trade. 

The brief reviews the wonderful 
history of the iron business in the 
United States and says that to com- 
pete successfully in the business re- 
quires a vast expenditure of capital 
and the greatest efficiency and econ- 
omy in both production and distribu- 
tion. It cost the Steel Corporation 
upwards of $80,000,000 to build the 
Gary plant alone, and $27,000,000 to 
build its tube works at McKeesport 
and Lorain. Its total expenditure for 
new plants and equipment has amount- 
ed to $424,000,000 besides which the 
cost of establishing its foreign agencies 
is said to have been enormous. 


Organization of the Corporation 


The organization of the United 
States Steel Corporation is reviewed, 
beginning with the effort to raise 
$45,000,000 to develop the Federal 
Steel Co., of which it is said the Cor- 
poration was essentially a develop- 
ment. The dinner of Dec. 12, 1900, 
at which Mr. Schwab delivered an ad- 
dress on the steel industry, dwelling 
on the advantages to be derived from 
specialization and a large steel pro- 
duction, is referred to, as are also 
the subsequent meetings of Mr. Mor- 
gan and Mr. Schwab. The assertion 
that the dominating purpose in the 
minds of the men who promoted the 
Corporation was the suppression of 
competition and the creation of a 
monopoly is vigorously denied, as is 
also the claim that the various com- 
panies acquired by the Steel Corpora- 
tion were themselves monopolies. 

The testimony of Mr. Bacon, Mr. 
Schwab and Judge Gary that the pro- 
posal of the Carnegie company to 
build a plant at Conneaut had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the organi- 
zation of the Steel Corporation, is 
quoted. “If, however,” says that brief, 
“we should assume that Mr. Morgan 
or J. P. Morgan & Co. were influ- 
enced in agreeing to finance the Steel 
Corporation by a desire to prevent 
Mr. Carnegie from building a _ tube 
works at Conneaut, it would not fol- 
low that the Corporation was or- 
ganized for any such purpose. What 
the purpose of the promoters was in 
this respect may be important, but 
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the undisclosed motives of the finan- 
ciers are of no account whatever. 
No one pretends that Mr. Morgan or 
any member of his firm communicated 
any such motive or purpose to the 
Federal directors or to any of them.” 

Taking up the discussion of the 
question what, if anything, the Cor- 
poration has done toward accomplish- 
ing the objects declared by its found- 
ers, the brief refers first to the econ- 
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exception of wire. In this a consid- 
erable trade seems to have been built 
up by the Steel & Wire company, 
which alone among the subsidiaries 
manufactured products capable of the 
great diversification required by the 
foreign trade. It will be noted that 
this company exhibited 1,800 different 
kinds of wire products suitable for 
foreign markets at the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1900. 





R. V. LINDABURY, 
Of Counsel for the Steel Corporation 


omies effected. Next it takes up the 
development of the steel trade gen- 
erally and the development of the for- 
eign trade in particular. “It appears,” 
says the brief, “that no systematic 
or sustained attempt was ever made 
before the Steel Corporation was 
formed to develop a foreign trade in 
any steel product, with the possible 








“Steel products were sold abroad 
by nearly all the large manufacturers, 
at times in large quantities, before 
the Corporation was formed. These 
sales, however, were due to what is 
known as the ‘dumping process’, 
which, as applied to the steel trade, 
consists of selling surplus stock in a 
foreign market at any price which 
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can be obtained. Mr. Farrell said 
that it resulted in demoralizing the 


foreign trade and destroying the for- 
eign market.” 


The Treatment of Competitors 


The brief refers to the positive 
stand of the Steel Corporation under 
instructions from Judge Gary against 
the acceptance of rebates from rail- 
roads. It is pointed out as to the 
underselling in particular localities or 
other unfair methods of trading that 
not a competitor of the Steel Corpora- 
tion anywhere in any line has alleged 
anything against it. 

Continuing the brief “Has 
the Corporation attempted to coerce 
consumers or dealers into trading 


Says: 





Economies of the 
Steel Corporation 


In the first year of operation $4,- 
000,000 was saved in the blast fur- 
nace department. 

Saves 3,000,000 tons of coal per 
year by the use of by-product coke 
ovens. 

Saves 2,000,000 tons of ore per 
year by briquetting fuel dust. 

Made available 100,000,000 tons of 
ore from the Mesabi range by 
- building a concentrating plant. 

Manufactures 10,400,000 barrels of 
cement per year for blast furnace 
slide. 

The United States Steel Products 
Co. has reduced the cost of the 
Corporation's foreign business from 
upwards of seven per cent of the 
invoice walue of its products in 
1903 to O8 of 1 per cent in 1911, 
and it has built up the Corpora- 
tion’s foreign trade from 290,000 
tons in 1903 to 2,537,000 tons in 


1912. 











with it exclusively, or otherwise to 
restrict their freedom of action? 
“Here again is a common method 
of restraining trade and building up 
monopoly, and here again the record 
shows not a single offense. Not a 
customer has testified that the Cor- 
poration ever refused to sell him any 
because he bought 
the remainder of his. requirements 
from its competitors, or that it ever 
conditioned the sale of any article 
upon the purchase of any other. 
“On the contrary, a large number 
of customers from all parts of the 
United States, representing every line 
and phase of the iron and steel indus- 
try, testified to the high character 
of the service and the fairness of 


particular article 


the treatment they have received from 
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the whole 
Many of 


the Corporation during 
period of its activities. 
them gave instances which go to ex- 
plain the popularity of the Corpora- 
tion with the trade.” 

As to the Corporation’s 
of employes, the brief says in part: 

“It appears that the Corporation 
has reduced wages only once during 
the whole period of its existence; that 
this was occasioned by the severe 
business depression of 1904, which 
compelled the Corporation to pass.the 
dividends on its common stock, and 
that it restored the wages before it 
restored the dividends. It also ap- 
pears that while the Corporations did 
not reduce wages after the panic 
of 1907, other manufacturers did. 

It further appears that since the 
formation of the Corporation § the 
wages of its employes have been in- 
creased an average of 28% per cent: 


treatment 


that in 1912 its employes numbered 
221,025; that its total payrolls then 
amounted to $189,351,602, and_ that 


the average yearly wage of its men 
was $856.70.” 


Plants Taken Over 


The brief discusses at length the 
taking over of various companies in- 
cluding the Shelby Steel Tube Co, 
the Union Steel Co., the Troy Steel 
Products Co., the Clariton Steel Co. 
and the lease of the Great Northern 
ore lands, contending that in no case 
was the letter or the spirit of the 
law violated. The taking over of the 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. is considered at length. 
As to the statement that Judge 


Gary and Mr. Frick deceived President 
Roosevelt in representing that among 
the assets of Moore & Schley was a 
majority of the securities of the Ten- 
nessee company, the brief cites the 
testimony of John F. Tierney, former 
bookkeeper of Moore & Schley, who 
produced the statement exhibiting 
the amount of Tennessee stock in the 
possession of that firm Nov. 1, 1907. 
This statement showed that the firm 
had 157,777 shares out of a total 
of 305,950 shares, or considerably 
more than a majority of the stock. 
Mr. Ledyard testified that he under- 
stood that the firm held a majority of 
the stock. 

Judge Gary testified that the num- 
ber of shares of Tennessee stock of- 
fered the Steel Corporation was 157,- 
000 or 158,000—more than a majority 
at any rate; that these shares were 
represented to be in the office of 
Moore & Schley, among their assets, 
or in the banks where they had 
pledged them; that he had a talk 
with Mr. Schley, who gave the amount 
of the stock and stated what it was; 
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that in order to verify Mr. Schley’s 
statement as to the amount of the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron stock among 
the assets of his firm, and as to their 
financial situation, he asked some one 
connected with J. P. Morgan & Co. 
to have an examination made, and 
that they sent a _ representative to 
make it. He testified that before Mr. 
Frick and he went to Washington on 
Sunday night, they received a report 
of the examination of Moore & Shley’s 
books, and that this report bore out 
the statement that Mr. Schley and 
Mr. Ledyard had previously made with 
regard to the amount of Tennessee 
stock among the Moore & 
Schley; and the extent to which that 
firm would be relieved by the carry- 
ing out of 

The testimony of 
COMPARATIVE INCREASE OF THE 

CORPORATION AND ITS COM- 

PETITORS 1901-1911. 


assets of 


the . transaction. 


President Roose- 








Growth Growth 
of Steel of 

Corpora- com- 

tion, petitors, 

percent. per cent, 

Rees: Saw... os fs CRD 136.5 

EPS Re pe ee Pe ad BO 
Structural shapes ......... 42.7 164.4 
Plates and sheets...... .-. 40.9 205.4 
eS Ree pee 49.7 182.2 
Other rolled- products..... 95.0 35.9 
All finished rolled products 40.6 67.8 
OM, WOKEN. ss oka s Deh we . 7.0 94.7 
Tin and terne plates...... 63.2 186.0 
i ee . rere 36.0 209.9 
POUNDERS. BUDES 4cc. cc eens 101.7 750.0 


* Decrease. 
*+Growth. 


Growth of 10 Competitors 


Per 
cent. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. (1901-12) 206.7 
Cambria Steel Co......... (1901-13) 155.5 
Penme Steel Co......c<see (1901-12) 4.7 
Bethlehem Steel Co.... (1901-13) 3779.7 
Lackawanna Steel Co...... (1901-11) 63.2 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. (1901-12) 90.8 
Inland Steel Co......... . (1901-13) 1495.9 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. (Not in existence in 
1901.) 
Col. F. : ee (1901-12) 152.8 
La Belle fron Works..... (1901-13) 463.4 
Ly, ms (1901-11) 40.6 





of Nov. 18, 1911, that the representa- 
the Steel told 
truth about Tennessee 


are quoted. 


Corporation 
the 


tives of 
him the 
company 


Gary and the Pools 


As to the participation of Judge 
Gary in the continuance of the pools 
after the Steel Corporation was 
formed, the brief states that the testi- 
mony of William E. Corey that Judge 
Gary attended a combined plate and 
structural meeting as late as 1902 or 
1903 is not other wit- 
nesses. On this point, the testimony 
of Mr. Schwab is quoted as follows: 

“To the best of knowledge, 
Judge Gary did not have anything to 
He was 


sustained by 


my 


do with any of these pools. 
opposed to them. When I was presi- 
dent of the Steel Corporation, one of 
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the things that I had to contend with 
was Judge Gary’s opposition to these 
things that I had been so long ac- 
customed to.” 

QO.—“‘How did you manage it?” 

A.—‘“I did it without his knowing 
anything about it.” 

Judge Gary testified that in the lat- 
ter part of 1904 he took up with the 
finance committee the subject matter 
of pools and agreements that had from 
time to time been referred to in the 
decisions and in some of the public 
statements in newspapers with respect 
to them; that he discussed at some 
length the changed and changing at- 
titude of the public and the courts 
and the high government officials, and 
that the consensus of opinion was that 
the Corporation must be certain that 
none of its companies were parties 
to any arrangement which was op- 
posed to the Sherman law, and that 
he should issue an order which would 
require full investigation by counsel 
and would require that if any arrange- 
ment was discovered which was illegal, 
it should be absolutely abandoned. 

Continuing the brief says: “The 
testimony Corpora- 
tion did not create or assist in creat- 


shows that the 


ing a single one of the pools which 
existed after its formation, and that 
every one of them was terminated on 
account of its refusal to continue 
therein. Prior to the organization of 
the Corporation, pooling associations 
had existed. in nearly every branch 
of the steel industry and their de- 
struction was revolutionary. For its 
action in bringing this about and thus 
establishing real competitive condi- 
tions, the Corporation is entitled to 
recommendation, not carping criti- 
cism.” 


The Gary Dinners 


The testimony as to the Gary dinners 
as reviewed and it is asserted that the 
Gary dinner movement was inaugurated 
to meet a situation full of the gravest 
peril not only to the steel manufac- 
turers but also to their customers and 
the trade generally. The brief says: 
“It was sought by the movement to pre- 
vent demoralization and blind and de- 
structive price cutting it is true; but to 
do it by appeals to reason and judg- 
ment, not by price agreements or under- 
standings. And in particular it was 
sought to protect the manufacturers 
against the misrepresentations of pur- 
chasers and others by establishing an 
exchange through which trustworthy in- 
formation could be obtained as to the 
business that was actually being done 
and the prices that were actually being 
quoted.” 

The brief also remarks: 

“It is worthy of note that in the 
long history of the Corporation not a 
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single purchase of pig iron above the 
market price or beyond the needs of the 
Corporation has been shown.” 





Higher Rates 
Granted Michigan Roads—Said to be 
Shippers’ Victory 

Detroit, Oct. 20.—The Michigan rail- 
road commission has issued a decision 
granting a 5 per cent increase in 
freight rates founded upon an actual 
mileage basis. Representatives of 
carriers were considerably disappoint- 
ed because of the decision and their 
failure to secure a large increase in 
class freight rates, which had been 
asked for. 

In accepting the new ruling, how- 
ever, they offered several suggestions 
to the commission as to the working 
out in detail of the new rates and at 
the same time announced that, in their 
opinion, if the increases ordered were 
insufficient, they would return to the 
commission and ask for further 
changes. The chances are they will 
return, as it is understood a new 
scale of rates is to be presented to 
the commission of Ohio, Illinois, In- 
diana and Michigan. The Michigan 
commission has promised the read- 
justment in so far as it could come 
close to the new interstate scale. 

“The decision on class rates is a 
substantial victory ‘for shippers and 
for Detroit,” declared Arthur T. Wa- 
terfall, of the Detroit board of com- 
merce. “Detroit has some advance 
over a 5 per cent rate because it had 
some very low rates. The Detroit ad- 
vances given, however, are about half 
of those proposed. The decision will 
probably not give the carriers as much 
Detroit 
early in the case.” 


reventle as shippers offered 


Inaugurate Tube Work 

Work upon the two new tunnels 
under the East river for subway rail- 
formally was in- 
The cost of these 
tubes will be approximately $12,500,- 
000 and the work is to be done by the 
Flynn O’Rourke Co., Ine. About 80,- 
000 tons of cast iron segments and 


road extensions, 
augurated Oct. 13. 


some riveted steel work will be re- 
quired.. The contract for these seg- 
ments, as previously, has 
been awarded to the Wheeling Mold 
& Foundry Co., Wheeling, W. Va., 
and to the New York Car Wheel Co., 
Buffalo. Each of the tunnels will 
consist of two tubes. At the present 
there are nine railroad 


reported 


time, tubes 
under the East river. 


Taken Over.—The Gun-crete Co, 
Chicago, has bought the Cement Gun 


783 


Construction Co. and has absorbed 
the construction department of the 
General Cement Gun Co. The name 
of the new concern will be the Ce- 
ment Gun Construction Co., with of- 
fices in Chicago. Officers are: Presi- 
dent, Carl Weber; secretary-treasurer, 
John V. Schaefer; construction man- 
ager, C. L. Dewey. 


Makes Poor Showing 


How severe is the loss from opera- 
tions of some steel companies under 
prevailing market conditions, is illus- 
trated by the report of the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co. for the third quar- 
ter of the present year, ended Sept. 
30; which shows a deficit of $457,210. 
This loss brings the total deficit of 
the company for the first nine months 
of the current year to $1,240,890, as 
against a profit of $2,864,398, for the 
corresponding period in 1913, a de- 
crease of $4,105,288. Unfilled orders 
of the company, however, increased 
by 37,464 tons during the third quar- 
ter. The unfilled tonnage by recent 
quarters, has been as follows: Sept. 
30, 1914, 166,344; July 1, 1914, 128,880; 
March 31, 1914, 191,828; Dec. 31, 
1913, 185,427; Sept. 30, 1913, 255,945; 
June 30, 1913, 436,675 and March 31, 
1913, 623,816. 


Problems of Capital and 
Labor 


(Continued from page 776.) 


standardized and reduced to a com- 
mercial efficiency basis.” 

The National Council For Industrial 
Safety consists of about 1,500 members 
who represent more than 750,000 em- 
ployes who are now working under 
safeguards and improvements suggested 
by this organizaztion. Practically every 
large railroad and manufacturing cor- 
poration in the country has joined the 
council and the smaller firms are now 
being obtained at the rate of about 100 
per month. 

The council, as is seen by the line 
along which it works, is in the nature 
of a clearing house taking suggestions 
available from the experience of various 
members and distributing them to other 
members that all may gain the ad- 
vantage of the ideas of each. 

A feature of the meeting was the 
presence at a downtown railway station 
of a mine rescue car sent by the fed- 
eral government to illustrate methods of 
resctle in mine disasters. 





An eastern sales office has been 
opened by the Trumbull Steel Co., War- 
ren, O., in the Grand Central Terminal 
building, New York City. Frank H. 
Colladay, district ‘sales manager, is in 
charge of the new office. 
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TIPS FOR NEW BUSINESS 


Equipment needs of the Iron and Steel works, Machine shops, 
Foundries and other Metal Working plants 





Y FAR the most important development 
in the machinery market for many 
months has been the large demand dur- 

ing the past week or ten days for lathes for 
export. The importance of this business is 
reflected by alluding to one order alone, which 
involves 800 lathes for shipment to Russia. 
Inquiries on this lot came out at the begin- 
ning of last week and before the end of the 
week, the entire order practically had been 
closed. In addition, large orders also have 
been placed for shipment of lathes to England 
and there still are large inquiries out on lathes 
for England and France. All of these orders 
and inquiries involved lathes ranging from 14 
to 20 inches, inclusive, in swing; these ma- 
chines, it is stated, will be used by the bellig- 


erent countries for making shrapnel casings 
and projectiles. So urgent is the demand for 
quick shipment, that a considerable portion 


of this machinery already is on its way across 
the sea. The placing of these orders, it is 
said, practically has wiped out the stocks of 
lathes of these sizes in this country and a good 
many manufacturers are working their plants 
to capacity to supply the remainder of the 
requirements. While the orders placed on 
foreign account embodied other machinery, the 
bulk of the demand involved lathes. In addi- 
tion to the above-named countries, fair ship- 
ments of machinery involving ordinary ma- 
chine tools, have been made to France, Ger- 
many, Italy and South America, and good 
inquiries are being received from these coun- 
tries. Some good-sized lots of wood-working 
machinery were sent to South America. Sev- 
eral exporting houses report that for the first 
time in their memory, they are receiving in- 
quiries from Germany on large machines of 
a type which that country never before has 
purchased here. Because of the confidential 
manner in which information regarding export 
demand now is given out, it is impossible to 
describe the character of this machinery. The 
Bethlehem Steel Co. continues to be a very 
important buyer of machinery, but all this 
business is being placed in a very quiet way. 
This buying also is being done on account 
of orders placed from abroad. As far as the 
domestic market is concerned, demand is very 
dull. The eastern railroads at present are 
buying practically nothing and other users of 
machinery in the east are buying only in a 
scattered and limited way, giving second-hand 
machinery the preference. One large New 
York dealer remarks: “Things are absolutely 
stagnant in this part of the country and the 
market is as flat as in the fall of 1907.” It is 


known, however, that a good many concerns 
have large requirements to purchase, and it 
seems likely that when buying finally starts, 


it will start with a rush. 

At Pittsburgh, one of the leading machine 
tool dealers, representing a varied line of prod- 
ucts, describes the last two months as the dull- 
est in the history of the trade for more than 
a score of years, saying that the depression 
in 1907-08 could be considered a “boom period” 
compared with conditions prevailing since the 
outbreak of hostilities abroad. Negotiations 
pending when war was declared will be held 
up for an indefinite period, and banks are 
refusing to take notes from dealers unable 
to make more satisfactory settlements with 
buyers. Improvement resulting from demand 
created by the war has not greatly benefited 
producers in this district. Horseshoe manu- 
facturers who figured in an order for about 
3,000,000 horseshoes a fortnight ago, have been 
buying a large number of small drills, and 
some manufacturers have purchased equipment 
to make commodities formerly obtained from 
Germany. The department of public works is 
asking bids on considerable pumping equipment 
for installation in three stations. 

Sellers of machine tools in Chicago have 
no increased demand to encourage them and 
several who have been in this line of  busi- 
ness for several decades state they have never 
seen conditions as flat as at present. The 
very acuteness of the depression indicates to 
them that it cannot be long continued. Noth- 
ing but the scattered orders which have char- 
acterized the summer is to be seen here. In- 
dications are felt that considerable export busi- 
ness is being done by manufacturers of machine 
tools. An order for more than 50 automatic 
screw machines has been taken by a manufac- 
turer in Ohio for shipment by way of Siberia 
to Russia. In order to fill this contract it was 
necessary for the manufacturer to call in prac- 
tically all his machines of this type in the 
hands of agents. A representative of a Swed- 
ish concern was in Chicago recently making 
guarded inquiries for a lot of about 400 lathes. 
This matter has been kept so well under cover 
it is not known if it has been placed. A Mil- 
waukee maker of milling machines recently 
shipped four carloads to England and_ finds 
that English business has increased somewhat 
rather than decreased by war conditions. 

In Cincinnati, lathes continue the best in 
demand although no large orders have been 
taken during the past week. Several machine 
tool makers such as the Lodge & Shipley Ma- 
chine Tool Co., the American Tool Works 
Co., and the Greaves-Klusman Tool Co., are 
busier on orders for lathes than they have 
been for a long time. Most of these ma- 
chines will be shipped to foreign countries ex- 
cept for a few single tools widely scattered, 
which will go for domestic use. Orders from 























ta wrava auf a ae ; Another shop where 
we recently installed 
Ayer & Lord In- 
terior Wood Blocks. 


Name and address 
on application. 
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Always Abecletaly Reliable ! 


You can depend upon an Ayer & Lord Interior Wood Block 
Floor giving you the “/00 per cent efficiency” kind of service. It 
is never a gamble. 
Every block is carefully prepared by our unfailing process. 
An Ayer & Lord Interior Wood Block Flooring will outlast 
Pe sone Lop, your building itself. 
INTERIOR 


=U Ayer & Lord Interior Wood Blocks 


Feet 
Wo ee yoo have many other very desirable features. They make the most durable, econom- 
OoDB ical, healthful and sanitary flooring that could be installed; also the most 

dustless, noiseless, restful and dry. 

Aren’t you interested in knowing full and complete details of why 

nearly all up-to-date concerns are installing Ayer & Lord Interior 
Wood Blocks? 

Write today for our booklet “FLOORS” 


Ayer & Lord Tie Company 


General Office: Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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CLEVELAND, O.—801 Swetland Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO.—554 Pierce Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—11I7 Rialto Bldg. MEMPHIS, TENN.—1402 Exchange Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—319 Perry Bldg. 
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users in this country are usually for single 
tools and the aggregate has been below that 
of foreign business during the past month. 
From the present outlook October will be better 
done than either 
Foundries are operating 


in the amount of business 
August -r September. 


EASTERN STATES 


NASHUA, N. H.—O. W. Brumell is build- 
ing a machine shop near Otterson street. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Fire slightly dam- 
aged the Roberts Iron Works at 180 Main 
street. 

HOLYOKE, MASS.—P. J. Kennedy, Inc., 
has secured a contract from the Chemical 
Paper Co. for a large addition to its mill. 

PEABODY, MASS.—Turner Tanning Ma- 
has bought property in the im- 
Peabody Institute, and 


chinery Co 
mediate rear of the 
Il convert into addition to its present plant. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Stergianopulos 
Arms Co., Wilmington, Del. maker of mil- 
itary rifles, is Seriously considering the estab- 
lishment of a plant im Springfield. 
TAUNTON, MASS.—Taunton Rubber Co. 
will erect a 50 x 100-foot factory soon. 
WEST ROXBURY, MASS.—R. F. 
has been granted a permit to build a brick re- 
pair and machine shop in the rear of 10 Wil- 


Payson 


low street 

RRIDGEPORT, CONN. terlin Construc 
tion Co. has started on building a 65 x 100- 
foot addition to the American & British Mfg. 
Co.’s plant; it will be used as a mount shop. 

BROOKLYN. United States Numbering 
Machine Co. has been imcorporated; $25,000; 
by C. S. Heidenrich, E. H. Jungk, W. F. 


Ittner, 201 Montague street. 
BROOKLYN.—J. Sklar Mfg. Co., 133 

Floyd street, manufacturer of surgical instru- 

ments, is taking bids for construction of a 


four-story, 48 x 115-foot factory building 
BDROOKLYN jloch Metal Stamping Co. 
has been incorporated; $10,000; by Charles 
Kaufman, 29 Broadway, New York; B. S. 
Caits, J. I. Liner, New York. 
BROOKLYN,—Metropolitan Iron Foundry, 
259 Norman avenue, has let contract for con- 
struction of two-story, 25 x 27 foot, cupola 
house, and for alterating another building 
into an office and storehouse. 
BROOKLYN.—Ciego De Avilia Water Sup- 
ply & Electric Corporation, water supply in 
Cuba, cold storage distributors for light, heat, 
power appliances, has received its charter; 
$3,000,000; M. P. Cadenas, W. J. Doyle, F. 
R Greene, 27 Grace court, Brooklyn, incor- 
porators, 
RUFFALO, N. Y¥.—Riiter Dental Mig. Co 
4 West avenue, has let contracts for con 


Struction of one-story addition to present 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Niagara Machine & 
foo! Works will erect one-story steel and 
brick, machinery storage building, 60 x 160 
feet, at Chelsea place and New York Central 
Belt Line. 

CANANDAIGUA, N. Y.—Lisk Mfg. Co., 
maker of enameled ware, has let contract for 
one-story, 60 x 200-foot addition to factory. 

CUBA, N. Y. 


erecting two-story and basement, 28 x 121- 


Chamber of commerce is 


foot manufacturing plant; it has not been 
announced who: will occupy the building. 

EDWARDS, N,. ¥.—Northern Ore Co, has 
let contract to Dunit & Sheridan, 1123 Broad- 
way, N. Y.. for erection of new zinc ore 
concentrating mill at. Edwards, to replace 
that recently destroyed by fire. 

FALCONER, N. Y,—Falconer Iron Works 


d to erect a 32 x 100-foot addition to 


be used as a machine shop and garage. 
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OMETHING 
ALES MANAGER 


HOULD 
EEK 


ERE is the kernel of the 
week's live new business 
items. This column con- 

tains items you cannot afford 
to overlook, arranged in handy 
form for the convenience of 
busy executives. If your time 
is limited, look for this page in 
every issue. 

Mowbray & Robinson, Cincinnait, 
will build and equip a large flooring 
plant at Quicksand, Ky. Crosscut 
and ripsaws, planers, conveyors, etc., 
will be installed while a large dry- 
kiln will also be equipped. 

U. S. Realty Co., Farmers Bank 
building, Pittsburgh, has sold prop- 
erty to a company which will erect 
a $60,000 factory building. 


W. G. Duncan Coal Co., Green- 
ville, Ky., is equipping a machine 
shop and is now getting bids on the 
building and machinery; Joseph & 
Joseph, Louisville, architects. 

Northern Pacific ratlroad expects 
to erect shops in the Mississippi 
street yards, St. Paul, Minn., to cost 
about $155,000. Plans include a 
roundhouse, machine shop, black- 


smith shop, storehouse, ctc. 


Frank E. V. Chapman is securing 
options on railroad front property 
between First and Fourth avenues, 
Asbury Park, N. J. for a syndicate 
which plans to erect a plant for the 
manufacture of trolley appliances. 

The department of public works, 
Piitsburgh, contemplates the instal- 
lation of centrifugal pumps at the 
Ross pumping station to cost $50,000. 
This department also plans to i- 
crease the capacity of the Brilliant 
pumping station; improvements tn- 
clude chimneys, flues, economizers, 
etc., to cost $32,000; piping, cte., to 
cost $20,000. 


Williams Tire Co., Glassport, Pa., 
has purchased a 10-acre_ site at 
Vista, Pa. and wall erect a plant 
for the manufacture of tires, tub- 
ing and rubber articles. A. D. Wii- 


liams ts president. 
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a little better than they were last month but 
this industry is still far below normal. 
not be taken that the machine tool business is 
exceptionally good because of these recent or- 
ders, for taking conditions as a whole, they 
are still unsatisfactory. 


It must 


Second-hand machin- 


LONG ISLAND CITY.—Standard Oil Co., 
26 Broadway, New York, has let contract 
for construction of can factory on Tenth 
street, Long Island City. 

MOUNT VERNON, N. Y.—Ward Motor 
Vehicle Co., Concord avenue and 143rd street, 
New York, will erect automobile manufactur- 
ing plant, one-story, 162 x 301 feet, in Mount 
Vernon. 

NEW YORK.—Goodchild Electrical Co. has 
been incorporated; $30,000; by K. M. and J. 
D. Caplinger, W. F. Goodchild, 199 Washing- 
ton street. 

NEW YORK.—Reiling & Schoen, textiles, 
has been incorporated; $1,000000; by E. M. 
James, Carl Schoen, Joseph L. Reiling, 325 
West Ejighty-seventh street. 

NEW YORK.—Universal Chain & Metal 
Stamping Co. has been incorporated; $10,000; 
by C. Robertson, J. L. Cohen, B. Carrigan, 
217 West 110th street. 

NEW YORK.—Isgold Mfg. Co., electrical 
fixtures, appliances, etc., has been incorpor- 
ated; $6,300; by A. Zadek, M. J. Vogel, I. 
Goldberg, 23 Bayview avenue, Great Kills. 

NEW YORK. Rotary Wrapping Machine 
Co. has been incorporated; $10,000; by Hanna 
Carlson, J. F. Alsgood, F, G. Ward, 609 West 
127th street. 

NEW YORK.—Boska Mfg. Co., automobile 
tires, resilient filters, has been incorporated; 
$100,000; by S. F. Peavey Jr., R. M. Was- 
son, C. F, Saunders, 164 Sherman avenue. 

NEW YORK.—Universal Tractor Co., in- 
ternal combustion engines, mechanical devices, 
has been incorporated; $25,000; by Joseph 
Woodcock, Charles Roessle, Florence O. Sul- 
livan, 120 Rockaway avenue, Brooklyn. 

NEW YORK.—Bach Brothers, architectural 
metal, machines, mill supplies, have been in- 
corporated; $40,000; by Max and Oscar 
Bach, George Dawson; attorney, Benjamin 
M. Kaye, 149 Broadway. 

NEW YORK.—-American Ever-Ready Co., 
308 Hudson street, has let contract for con- 
Struction of seven-story, 200 x 300-foot fac- 
tory and warehouse, to be used for manu- 
facturing and storing automobile supplies; to 
be located at Orton and Manley streets, 
Long Island City. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N., 
Pilot Lamp Co. has been incorporated; $5,- 
000; by Thomas Derby, C. H. Wallace, W. 
M. Martin. 

SENECA FALLS, N. Y.—Rumsey & Co., 
manufacturers of pumps and fire engines, in 
addition to buildings it has under way, will 


Y.—Saratoga 


erect one-story, 75 x 150-foot casting storage 
building 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—O. K. Mfg. Co., Onon- 
daga County Savings Bank building, is taking 
bids on the construction of a one-story, 60 x 
170-foot factory building. 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y.—Westchester Light- 
ing Co. will erect one-story repair shop build- 
ing. 

TOMPKINSVILLE, N, Y. 
inspector will receive bids until Oct. 30 
for one hoisting derrick 

TOTTENVILLE, LI, N. Y—M. J. 
Dady Engineering & 


leased property near here, of Southern Ship- 


Lighthouse 


Contracting Co. has 


Iding Co.; present buildings include dock, 
h and shops; buildings will be en- 
larged and provided with modern eqtipment. 

TROY, N. Y.—Custodian at United States 
office will receive bids shortly for an 


post 


compressor 
EASTON, PA Kuebler Foundries, Inc., 
maker of gray iron, malleable and steel cast- 
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How One Company saves Money! 


“Tt takes money to make money”—also, #4 takes money to SAVE money! 


A GOOD INVESTMENT INSURES 
GOOD RETURNS 


The above illustration shows the largest grinding machine ever con- 
structed —a “‘Norton” —at work grinding a roll in the plant of the 
National Tube Company, Lorain, O. 

This machine has a capacity for grinding rolls 34 inches in diameter 
more accurate than lathe and up to 200 inches in length. 
work; will take care of It is motor driven and is provided with all accessories for grinding 
‘ rolls with necks 14", 16", 20", 21" and 24" in diameter. Provision has 
been made for taper grinding and the construction is such that with 
ing with a deep cut, and additional attachments, convex and concave grinding can be performed. 


“The quality of work is 


burnt rolls without dress- 


the finish 1s very h , 
e finish is very muc Figures that represent money | 


superior to work produced 


with the ordinary roll Here is what this Norton Grinding Machine has been doing for the 

lathe” National Tube Company. 

=. Time required to dress Time required to dress on 
Su rely this Norton Size of Roli on lathe Norton Grinding Machine 
ss . i aed Bg 0s ee basses te 2). BET: kde cece 7 hrs. 

Grinding Machine is giv- Es és oxicbaves anil Sh. Bab). naindases ceeae 6 hrs. 

s ‘ ‘ Be oka Fas <obNiino wees S25. ash eres 5 hrs., 15 min. 

ing satisfaction. FF in kash dnn eed stone {BL «ig euio eh tan 2 hrs. 

OFF SET «36.0 vin aR ee Be Wh bic. iceiiesreneedmans L hr., 15 min. 


Further than this, when you consider that ground rolls last much 
longer and save from 25 to 50 per cent of those enormous rebabbitting 
bills, you will begin to realize the true significance of installing a 
Norton Grinding Machine. 

Write us for full details concerning installations and tell us the con- 
ditions in your own plant. 

Perhaps we can make YOU a proposition worth while! 





NORTON GRINDING CO. : WORCESTER, MASS. 


CHICAGO STORE, 11 NO. JEFFERSON STREET 


AGENTS: Vonnegut Machinery Co., Indianapolis. Robinson, Cary & Sands Co., St. Paul and Duluth. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., St. Louis. 
The Motch & Merryweather Machinery Co., Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Detroit. Eccles & Smith Company, San Francisco, Portland, 
Ore. and Los Angeles. Prentiss Tool & Supply Co.. New York, Boston, Rochester, Buffalo, Syracuse and Scranton. W.E. Shipley Machine Co., 
Philadelphia. Kemp Machinery Co., Baltimore. C. T. Patterson Co., New Orleans. Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Montreal, Toronto, ones 
and Vancouver. Alfred Herbert, Ltd., Coventry, England, Paris and Milan. Schuchardt & Schutte, Vienna, Prague, Budapest, St. Petersburg anc 
Stockholm. The F. W. Horne Co., Tokio, Japan. Ho N 
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ings, contracted with Walter Kidde, con- 
tracting engineer, 148 Cedar street, New 
York, for generaliy remodelling and revamp- 
ing the plant; numerous improvements, all of 
been decided upon, will be 


has 


which have not 
made. 

GLASSPORT, PA.—Williams 
acre site at Vista, Pa.; will 
manufacture of tires, tubing 


D, Williams is. presi- 


Tire Co. has 
purchased 10 
erect plant for 
and rubber articles; A, 
dent. 

GREENVILLE, PA. Mercer County 
Light, Heat & Power Co. will build a heating 
and lighting plant. 

HARRISBURGH, 


PA.—C. M. ‘Sigler, — 30 


North Second street, has let contract for. con- 
struction of three-story, 60 x 80-foot building, 
for manufacturing piano players, 


JEANETTE, PA.—Pennsylvania Rubber Co, 


will erect a steel trestle; W. N. Kratzer & 

Co., Pittsburgh, has contract. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. Heslop Vulcanizing 
Products Co., plans to build new plant near 


Coopersdale, a suburb, where a site has been 
purchased, 

McKEESPORT, PA.—Plans 
brick high school building completed by Vry- 
daugh & Wilfe, architects, Pittsburgh, 


for a two-story 


NEW CASTLE, PA.—New Castle Knitting 
Mills have let contract for new dye house; 
new plant is being equipped for early opera 
tions. 

NEW CASTLE, PA.—New Castle Paper 
Mills Co, formed by James Cunningham, B. 
F. Butler, John Elder Jr., Lewis E. Hough, 
and others. Company has purchased Dilworth 


Paper Co, and will remodel plant. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Smith, Drum & Co. 
will erect a $15,000, one-story, machine shop 
at Allegheny avenue and Lawrence street. 

PHILADELPHIA. Boiler in the power 
house of the Rockhill Coal & Iron Co., Rob- 
ertsdale, Pa., exploded, causing about $5,000 


damage. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
plans for 


John G. Brown is es 
Ferdinand Fleming's 
factory, to be erected 


timating on 
two-story, 40 x 96-foot 
at Front and Florist 

PHILADELPHIA. 
a permit for factory alterations at 
of Wm. V. Smalley, 2107 East 
street, also for a $2,000, one-story 

PHILADELPHIA.—Childrens hospital, 
South 
drawn by 
Walnut street, for a 


streets. 

Jackson has 
the plant 
Somerset 
addition. 
207 
having plans 
Page, 318 
one-story 


George F 


street, is 
Stewartson & 
house, 


Twenty-second 
Architects 
power 


and basement. 
PHILADELPHIA. Eastern Lamp Co., 
227 Gaskill street, has let contract for con- 


struction of one-story, 40 x 122-foot plant at 


Eighty-fourth street and Bartram avenue; 
plans for this building recently were men- 
tioned in Tue Iron Trane Review as being 
under way. 

PITTSBURGH. United Presbyterian 


church will erect a $75,000 building at Wil- 
kinsburg, a suburb. 
PITTSBUGH. Alloy Steel Forging Co. 


will erect plant here if suitable site obtained; 
moved from Braeburn. 

Alden & Harlow, archi- 
building, have plans for 


equ.pment will be 
PITTSBURGH. 
tects, Farmers bank 
South Hills high 
PITTSBURGH. 


Farmers 


building. 

George S. Orth & Bro., 
architects, Bank building, have plans 
for Homewood high school, 


school 


PITTSBURGH.—U,. S. Realty Co., Farm- 
ers Bank building, has sold property to a 
company which will erect a $60,000. factory 
building. 

PITTSBURGH. — Logan-Gregg Hardware 
Co. plans rebuilding structure destroyed by 


fire; consider erection of an eight-story brick, 
concrete and steel building. 
PITTSBURGH.—George W. Gerwig, 
education, will receive bids un- 
Nov, 3. on following equipment 


sec- 
retary board 


a3 » m,; 


for the $1,000,000 Schenley high school build- 
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ing, to be erected in Grant Boulevard, Bell- 
field and Center avenues; general contract 
for heating and ventilating; plumbing; elec- 


trical equipment, 

PITTSBURGH. — Dravo Contracting Co. 
has contract to build Sylvian avenue. bridge, 
at $29,907; bridge will be of steel construc- 
tion. 

PITTSBURGH.—Boiler afid auxiliary equip- 
ment to cost $11,000 will be installed by de- 


partment of public works at the Herron hill 
pumping stations. 
PITTSBURGH.—Ross pumping station im- 


provements, contemplated by department of 
public works, include installation of céntrifu- 
gal pumps to cost  $50;000, 


PITTSBURGH, — St.* Paul’s church -will 
erect $100,000 school house at Craig street 
and Fifth avenue; contract will be awarded 


shortly. 
PITTSBURGH. 


been 


Tentative plans and _ speci- 
electrification of 
Altoona and 
executive as- 


made for 
between 
Lee is 


fications have 
railroad 
Conemaugh, Pa.; I. L, 


sistant to president oi railroad. 


Pennsylvania 


PITTSBURGH,—Bids will be asked on ex- 
perimental station United States government 
as soon as minor changes are made; Henry 
Hornsostel and R. M. Wood, Carnegie Insti- 


tute of .Technology, architects, in charge. 
PITTSBURGH.—Department public works 

capacity of the Brilliant pump- 

include chimneys, 


will increase 


ing station; improvements 


flues, economizers, etc., to cost $32,000; pip- 
ing, etc., to cost $20,000. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. R. J. Cunningham, 


county controller, will receive bids until Oct. 
20 on construction of steel girder bridge over 
Pine Creek, to be known as bridge No. 21; 
J. G. Chalfant, county engineer, has plans. 


PITTSBURGH.—U. S, Engineer, Farmers 


Bank building will receive bids until Nov. 6 
on steel hull for inspection and survey boat 
“Kittanning”; Francis R. Shunk, Lieut. Col. 
in charge. 

READING, PA. — J. Earl Hickman has 


plans prepared for a $14,000, three-story, 37 
x 100-foot factory building for A. W. Arnold, 
634 Washington street. 

ROBERTSDALE, PA. (Huntington county) 

Boiler house at Slope mine of Rock Hill 
Coal & Iron Co. almost completely destroyed 
by explosion; boilers and five smoke stacks 
destroyed, 

SCRANTON, PA.—Manual 
is in the market for cupola. 

SCRANTON, PA, — Standard Iron 
been incorporated; $5,000; by 
Stadler, William H. Tennis, Albert 
John M. Adler. 

SHARON, PA.—Mercer 
will ask 
street bridge; 
templated. 

SIEGFRIED, PA. 
well, 100 Broadway, 
bids for construction of 
to be erected 
Electric Co., 

WARREN, 


training school 

Works 
Charles 
Samuel, 


have 


commis- 
State 
con- 


county 
floor for 
blocks 


sioners bids on new 


creosoted wood 
Architect L. B. Still- 
New York, is. taking 
one-story sub-station 
here for Lehigh Navigation 
Philadelphia. 

PA.—Pennsylvania Stove & Fur- 


nace Co. was badly damaged by fire; rebuild- 
ing will begin soon. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J.—Frank E. V. 


railroad 
Fourth 


options on 
First 


which 


Chapman is_ securing 


front property between and 


plans to erect 


trolley ap- 


avenues for a syndicate 


a plant for 


the manufacture of 
plianees. 

HORRISTOWN,.N. J.—Whippany Water 
Co. incorporated; $20,000; by Jo- 
seph B. Dickson, Peter H. B. Frelinghuysen, 
Thomas Dickson. 

NEWARK, N. J.- 
tric Co. taken out 
foundations of large new 
located at Plank Road 
Pennsylvania Railroad cut-off. 

PATERSON, N. J.—Calumet 


has been 


The Public Service Elec- 
for building of 
plant to be 


andthe 


has permit 
power 
bridge 


Silk Mills 
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incorporated; $5,000; by John W 
Walter A. Underwood and 
York, 

Novelty 


been 
Taylor, Paterson; 
Oscar Hoffman, New 

PATERSON, N. J.- 


have 


Mfg. Co. ho- : 


siery and fabrics, has been incorporated; 
$100,000; by William A. Jacobs, James G. 
Martin, Paterson; I. Jerome Eppstein, New 
York. 

TRENTON, N. J.—Motor Pait Car Co. has 
been incofporated; $1,000,000; by F. C. Sev 
ers, E. A. Powers, E. M. Moore. 

TRENTON, N. J.—B. & K. Specialty Mig 
Co., electrical and porcelain goods, has been 
incorporated; $50,000; by Lester W. King, 
Solomon Berman, U. G. King. 

TRENTON, N. J.—State Home for Feeble- 


plans prepared by 


Drew, for 


Women is having 
Geo. S. 


house to be 


Minded 
State Architect 
and basement 
Vineland. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
plies and accounts, navy department, will take 
water tube boiler and 


one-story 
power erected at 


Bureau of sup- 


bids until Oct. 27, for a 
air pumps for the Boston navy yard. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Bureau of sup- 
plies and accounts, navy department, will re- 
bids Oct. 27, for galvanometers 
and generator Annapolis naval sta- 
tion; until same date for pneumatic jacks for 


ceive until 


sets for 


Charleston navy yard; until same date for 
simplex vertical pumps for Norfolk navy 
yard; until Nov. 3, for lathe heads and _ aail- 


machine for Washington navy yard; un- 


a bench saw, plainer and joint- 


ing 
til Nov. 3 for 
er and wood trimmers for League Island navy 
yard; until Nov. 3 for motor driven cold 
metal saws for Brooklyn navy yard. 


CENTRAL STATES 
Richards is erecting 
contain a small 


ASHLAND, O.—J. B. 
a public garage which 
repair shop; light equipment will be required. 


will 


ASHLAND, O Maiwurm German Alumi- 
num Co. has increased its capital from $62,- 
500 to $125,000, 

BELLAIRE, O. — Eastern Ohio Milling 
Co.’s plant suffered about $15,000 damage by 


fire; structure will probably be rebuilt. 

CANTON, O.—A_ $300,000 bond issue for 
the construction of a municipal lighting sys- 
tem has been suggested by the Canton Light- 
ing Association. 

CANTON, O.—Kiddy Boiler & Welding 
Co. has been incorporated; $10000; by J. S. 
Kiddy, A. a. Weidmaier, z. W. Selway, Clara 
Weidmaier, W. E, Cooper. 

CINCINNATI.—Non-Pneumatic 
Tire Co., manufacturer, has been incorporated; 
$10,000; by Anthony Schemel, George Weho- 


Suspension 


fritz, F. H. Goosmann, C. W. Mackenbach, 
H. Berkowich. 

CINCINNATI. Several hundred tons of 
concrete re-inforcing bars wiil be ordered at 


once by Chas. Staab, of this city, for use in 
the concrete bridge which will be built over 
Mill Creek, on Wayne avenue; estimated cost 


of the structure will be $51,000, 
CINCINNATI. — Some light equipment in 


machine will 


$10,000, 


the shape of 
be needed for a 
building to be built on 
Vine Joseph G., 


tools, motor, etc., 
52 x 56-foot garage 
avenue near 


& Bro., 


Clifton 


street ; Steinkamp 


architects, are in charge of the construction. 
CLEVELAND.—Cleveland Seating Co. has 
increased its capital from $25,000 to $350,000. 
CLEVELAND. Superior Garment Co., 


manufacturer, has been incorporated; $20,000; 
by L. H. Wieber, David Klein, Mayme De- 
Witt, James C. Reasner, L. B. Spanner. 
CLEVELAND. — Willard Storage Battery 
Co, has a permit for a $5,000, one-story, 49 
x 57-foot, steel and concrete power house to 
be erected at East 131st street. 
CLEVELAND.—Commissioner of purchases 
and supplies will receive bids until noon, Oct. 
30, for transformers, for electric 
light department. 
CLEVELAND. 


280 


sub-station 


Varni-Sheen Mfg. Co., 
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paints, etc., has been incorporated; $10,000; 
by Samuel Toffler, Louis Toffler, Arthur Tof- 
fler, Nettie Toffler, Tillie Toffler. 
CLEVELAND.—Bids received by Architect 
W. S. Lougee for the superstructure of the 
D. & C. and C. & B. freight and passenger 
depots were too high; plans will be revised. 
CLEVELAND.—Silver Ray Lamp Co. has 
yeen incorporated to manufacture auto lamps; 
$30,000; by C. J. Fuller, O. M. Hock, C. C. 
Stevens, P. H. Peters, W. W. Stephens. 
CLEVELAND.—General Office Equipment 
Co., manufacturer, has been incorporated; $5,- 
000; by M. G. Portmann, L. G. King, C. P. 
Townes, M. R. Burnage, Harry Benson. 
CLEVELAND.—W. S. Tyler Co, has a per- 
mit for a $5,000, 30 x 40, four-story, brick 
factory addition at 3618 St. Clair avenue; 
Master & Mullins Co., contractors. 
CLEVELAND. — W. Bingham Co. has a 
perm't for foundation work on its $1,000,000 
warehouse at 1278 West Ninth street; founda- 
tion will cost $50,000 and will be from 50 to 


60 feet deep providing for three basements. 
DAYTON, O.—It is expected this city will 
erect a $40,000 reduction plant next spring 
DAYTON, O.—Walter H. Aszling, secre- 
tary of county commissioners, will open bids 
Nov. 6 for a six-span steel bridge superstruc- 
ture over Great Miami river at Miamisburg; 
bridge shall have three through truss spans, 
60 feet each, center to center of bearing, and 
three girder spans, 60 feet each, center to 
center of bearings with a clear roadway of not 
less than 20 feet; certified check $1,000, re- 
quired. 
DELAWARE, O. 
Machine Co. expects to start on its proposed 
foundry shortly; building will be 60 x 140 
feet, with a wing, 30 x 78 feet. 
EAST LIVERPOOL, O.—Plant of East 
Liverpool Foundry & Machine Co. is being 


Delaware Foundry & 


remodeled preparatory to resumption of oper- 
ations; J. L. Murphy heads company which 
recently took over plant, idle for several years. 

HAMILTON, O.—Plant of the Hamilton 
Scale & Tank Co, has been purchased by the 
Dayton Computing Scale Co., Dayton, O., 
and the machinery will be removed to Dayton 
shortly. 

LANCASTER, 0. George J. 
county auditor, will open bids Nov. 5 for 


Gearhart, 


the steel superstructure of the Roley bridge, 
Liberty township, plate girder, 40-foot clear 
span, 16-foot roadway, 3-inch wood block 
floor; certified check 10 per cent required. 

LORAIN, O.—Hoffman Heater Co. will in- 
crease its stock to $100,000 for the purpose 
of increasing its manufacturing facilities. 

MASSILLON, O.—Bids will be opened by 
the state highway commissioner, Columbus, 
O., Oct. 30, for the construction of bridges 
in Stark county. 

NEW CUMBERLAND, O.—New Cumber- 
land Glass Co. has been incorporated; $25,- 
000; work has begun on its proposed plant at 
this place; about 100 men will be employed. 

SPENCER, O.—Spencer Mfg. Co., automo- 
biles, has been incorporated; $50,000; by C. 
R. Aldrich, J, J. Christy, J. H. Firestone, P. 
J. White, G. W. Hartman. 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—Royal Printing Ma- 
chinery Co, has been incorporated; $100,000; 
by E. O. Cartwright, L. K. Fisher, B. D. 
Campbell, C. F. Gardner, H. R. Stafford. 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—A plant will be es- 
tablished here by the Dayton Welding Co., 
Dayton, O.; small amount of machinery will 
be needed; list not decided upon. 

TOLEDO, O.—Gotshall Mfg. Co., maker 
of building equipment and materials, has pur- 
chased 17 acres, and will erect a factory ad- 
dition shortly. 

TOLEDO, O. 


county auditor, will receive bids Nov. 13 in 


Charles J. Sanzenbacher, 
cluding superstructure for a bridge on De- 
troit avenue, over the M. & E. canal and 
floors for two bridges; certified check for 20 
per cent of bid required. 
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WARREN, O.—Warren Plating Co. was 
damaged by fire. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O.—Smith Brewing Co., 
W. Federal street, plans repairs and addition 
to ice plant, to cost $7,800. 

YOUNGSTOWN.—South Side Savings Bank 
has a permit for erection of fire-proof build 
ing on South Market street. 


YOUNGSTOWN. O.—Walter Rachals, en- 
gineer this city, is engaged to prepare plans 
for plant of Cuyahoga Falls Hollow Stay Bolt 
Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. Iron mill equip- 
ment, including puddling furnaces and mills, 
reported under contemplation. C. W. Welsh 
is president, 

CHESTER, W. VA.—Chester Rubber Tire 
& Tube Co. has purchased additional ground; 
will erect addition. 

CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—Taylor Collieries 
Co., capital $100,000, organized by William 
A. Taylor, James M. Taylor, Newton F, Haw- 
kins, of Pittsburgh, 

FAIRMONT, W. VA. 
Co. will install additional 
manufacture of ice cream and non-alcoholic 
drinks. F. R, Brahm, manager. 

LOGAN, W. VA.—Logan County Light & 
Power Co, will erect 84 x 100 foot power 
plant of brick, concrete and steel. Equipment 
will include four 500-horsepower boilers, two 
2,500 kilowatt turbines, pumps, condensers, 
etc. Francis R. Weller, Washington, D. C., 


Marion Products 
equipment for 


engineer in charge. 

OTTOWA, W. VA.—Big Eagle Mining Co. 
is in market for hoisting equipment at mine 
this center, 

WHEELING, W. VA.—Blue Ribbon Paint 
Co., manufacturer, has been incorporated; 
$150,000; by Norbert Bruske, E. C. Butler, 
Harold Allen, Robert Mason, Bruce Harrison, 
all of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BRANDENBURG, KY.—W. D. Coleman 
will equip an electric light plant in connec- 
tion with his flour mill; water power will be 
used, 

DEKOVEN, KY.—Tipple of the Ohio Val- 
ley Coal Co. was burned recently with $10,- 
000 loss. 

EMINENCE, KY.—Eminence Loose Leaf 
Warehouse Co. will buy motors, presses, etc., 
for two additional prizing rooms it is erecting, 
to handle leaf tobacco. 

FLEMINGSBURG, KY. — Flemingsburg 
Light & Ice Co. plans improvements in its 
plant, which have been financed by a $4,000 
stock issue. 

GREENVILLE, KY.—W. G. Duncan Coal 
Co. is equipping a machine shop and is now 
getting bids on the building and machinery; 
Joseph & Joseph, Louisville, architects. 

MAYSVILLE, KY.—Roden & Martin will 
buy boilers, engines and other equipment for 
a steam laundry, for which Bert I. Baldwin 
& Co.. Cincinnati, are drawing plans. 

LEXINGTON, KY.—Great Lakes Fish Co., 
organized with $16,000 capital stock, will 
equip a refrigerating plant, site has been se- 
cured. 

LEXINGTON, KY.—Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroad will build repair shops and will in- 
stall a considerable amount of additional ma- 
chinery; general offices in Richmond, Va. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—City may install an 
abbatoir, though plans are still indefinite; ad- 
dress Mayor Buschemeyer 

LOUISVILLE, KY.— Louisville Chemical 
Co. will buy a boiler, engine, motor and oth- 
er equipment for its plant. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.— Louisville Anzeiger 
will probably displace its direct current mo- 
tors with alternating current units, as it has 
arranged for central station service 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Grocers Biscuit Co. 
is about ready to purchase equipment for its 
new plant, including five or six motors with 
a horsepower of about 15 each. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—St. Vincent de Paul 


convent will buy motor driven machinery for 
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a laundry now being designed by Architect 
Fred Erhart. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Plans for a factory 
for the J. F. Kurfees Paint Co. are now be- 
ing drawn by Joseph & Joseph, architects; 
machines will be motor-driven. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—W. Watts, Vulcan 
Works, Thirtieth and Southern, is buying mia- 
chine tools for a shop to be used for the 
manufacture of patented bander. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Lyons Stove & Gas 
Appliance Co. has been incorporated; $10,000; 
by Harry J. Lyons, James J. ‘Morris, J. Jo- 
seph Hettinger. 

PEEBLES, KY.—Town may issue bonds 
for the building of an electric light plant. 

PROVIDENCE, KY.—W. E. Hunter, 407 
West Vine avenue, Knoxville, Tenn., is re- 
ceiving bids for laying two miles each of four, 
six, eight and ten-inch cast iron pipe, two 
triplex pumps of 240 and 510 gallons, motor 
driven and some deep well construction, 

QUICKSAND, KY.—Mowbray & Rdébinson, 
Cincinnati, O., will build and equip a. large 
flooring plant; crosscut and ripsaws, planers, 
conveyors, etc., will be installed, while a large 
drykiln will also be equipped. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—Sieffert Electric Co. 
has increased its capital from $10,000 to $20,- 
000, 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—Scarborough Davies 
Co. has the contract for a hotel 35 x 70 feet, 
five stories to cost about $35,000; it will re- 
quire some structural steel and iron columns. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—Citizens’ National 
Bank will erect a 10-story building; steam 
heating plant, elevators and other equipment 
will be needed; Sam T. Heston, vice presi- 
dent, has information. 

HUNTINGTON, IND.—U. S. Needle Co., 
capitalized at $150,000, will move to this city 
from Minneapolis, as soon as a building can 
be completed. Company will employ about 50 
men. 

MUNCIE, IND.—Chas. B. Atherton has 
purchased the machine shop of Dyer Bros., 
and as soon as arrangements can be completed 
will equip the shop with new tools and ma- 
chinery. 

NEEDHAM, IND.—Fire did about $14,- 
000 damage te Elmon Fisher’s elevator; in- 
surance $6,000. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—Dietrich Mfg. Co., 
railway appliances, has been incorporated; $2,- 
000; by E. C. Dietrich, W. J. Scott, B. F. 
Augustine. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—Farmers . Security 
Co., Chas. Wiedler, attorney, 412 Jefferson 
building, is having plans prepared for a bank 
and office building, six stories, 98 x 165 feet, 
steel construction with brick and hollow tile, 
to cost $350,000. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Geo. MacLucas & 
Fitton, Indianapolis, are taking bids to close 
Nov. 5, for a vocational educational building 
for the State normal college, 124 x 134 feet, 
three stories, of reinforced concrete. 

CHICAGO.—Chas. W. Kallal, City Hall, 
has drawn plans for a municipal lodging 
house of brick and steel, 75 x 125 feet. 

CHICAGO.—Reported Boston Store Co. is 
seeking plans for a 17-story building at State 
and Madison streets to replace the present 
Champlain building, which is bordered on the 
west and north by the Boston store; construc- 
tion will not begin before spring. 

CLEARING, ILL,—Chicago Compressed 
Gas Co. has been incorporated; $25,000; by 
Harry C. Austin, William P. Thornton, Her- 
bert P. Harding. 

DE KALB, ILL.—Superior Wire Products 
Co. has increased its capital from $8,000 to 
$15,000. 

JOY, ILL.—The Rock Island Bridge & 
Iron Works, Rock Island, Ill, has taken the 
contract for a 30,000-gallon steel tank or a 
100-foot tower as well as a brick pump house 
and pumping machinery. 
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PIG IRON 
(Delivery This Year.) 
Bessemer, valley ...........+:. $14.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ......... 14.90 
OMG, PUWGNR cncdcvcccors 13.90 
Pe Oe ee 14.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh .......... 13.65 to 14.15 
Malleable, Chicago ............ 13.25 to 13.75 
Malleable, Philadelphia ......... 15.00 to 15.25 
Malleable, Buffalo .........-00> 12.50 to 12.75 
No. 1X_ Philadelphia........... 15.00 to 15.25 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh...... 13.65 to 14.15 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland....... 13.75 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton......... 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago........ 13.50 to 14.00 


.50 to 15.00 
.25 to 14.75 
.25 to 12,50 
.25 to 14.50 


No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia... 
No, 2X fdy., (N. J. tidewater). 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo........ 
No. 2 plain, Philadelphia....... 


se 
oe 


No. 2 plain, (N. J. tidewater ).. .00 to 14.25 
OE PO Se 12.75 to 13.25 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham. 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati...... 13.25 to 13.75 
No. 2 southern, Chicago........ 14.60 to 14.85 
No. 2 southern, Phila. delivery.. 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland...... 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 south’n, New York, docks 14.25 to 14.75 
No. 2 southern Boston, docks... 14.25 to 14.75 
No. 2 south’n interior New Eng. 15.00 to 16.00 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis...... 14.00 to 14.25 
Virginia 2X, Philadelphia....... 15.00 to 15.25 
Virginia, 2X, Jersey City....... 15.25 to 15.50 
Virginia, 2X, New Eng. interior 16.00 to 16.25 
Gray forge, (eastern Pa.)....... 13.50 to 13.75 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh......... 13.65 
Gray forge, Birmingham....... 9.00 to 9.50 
Silveries, 8 per cent, Cleveland. 17.55 
Silveries, 5 per cent Birmingh’m 12.50 
Silveries, 5 per cent, Chicago... 16.35 
Standard low phos., Phil...... 21.00 to 21.50 
Lebanon low phos., furnace.... 17.00 to 17.50 
Low phos., Pittsburgh......... 21.15 to 21.40 
Charcoal, Lake Superior, Chgo., 

en oe Be. Gee keen backs 5.75 to 16.50 
Charcoal, Buffalo ......cccevee 5.75 to 16.75 
Charcoal, Birmingham ........ 25.00 

IRON ORE 
(Lower lake ports.) 

Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent....... $3.75 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 ber CONE... ee eeee 3.50 
Old range, non-Bess., 51% per cent. 3.00 
Mesabi non- Bessemer, 51% per cent. 2.85 


P biteditphte.) 


50 to 65 per cent....... 7c 
50 to 65 per cent.... 7c 


(Per unit 


Foreign Bess., 
Foreign non-Bess., 


COKE 
(At the ovens.) 

Connellsville furmace ............ $1.65 to 1.75 
Connellsville fur. contr........... 1.65 to 1.75 
Connellsville foundry ............ 2.15 to 2.40 
Connellsville fdy., contr.......... 2.25 to 2.50 
Wise county furmace.........0.0. 1.85 to 2.10 
Wise county foundry............. 2.25 to 2.75 
Pocahostas furnace ...........+. 1.80 to 2.05 
Pocahontas foundry ......-++.+++ 2.25 to 2.40 

eT ee | eee 2.75 to 3.50 
New Riv Oe GI Sana 05.0.0 88.0.48 2.20 to 2.35 

FERRO-ALLOYS 

Ferro-manganese, Baltimore ... $68.00 
Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Pbgh. 71.00 to 73.00 
Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Phila. 71.0 73.00 
Ferro-sil., 12 to 13 per cent, Pgh. 22.90 
Ferro-sil., 11 to 12 per cent, Pgh. 21.90 
Ferro-sil., 10 to 11 per cent, Pgh. 20.90 
Ferro-sil.,9 to 10 per cent, Pgh. 19.90 
Ferro-carbon titanium, carloads, 


per Ib. 


SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 


Billets, Pbgh. and Yn (nom,)... $20.00 
Open-hearth bil., Phila......... 22.40 
Sheet bars, Pbgh. & Yn. (nom.) 21.00 
Forging billets, Phila.......... 25.40 to 26.40 
Forging billets, Pbgh. (nom.).. 25.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.......... 26.00 


Corrected up to Tuesday noon 


RAILS AND TRACK MATERIAL 


Stand. Bess., rails, Pbhgh....... 1.25c 
Stand. open-hearth rails, Pbgh. 1.34¢ 
Light rails, 8 lbs., Pbgh. or Chi. 1.40c 
Lgt. rails, 12 Ibs., Pbgh. or Chgo. 1.35¢ 
Let. rails, 16 to 20 B., Pbgh. or 

PCE Eee ee oe ree Pe 1.30¢ 
Lgt. rails, 25 to 45 Ibs., Pbgh. 

OS; CICERO: cp ccwiascviscvces 1.25c¢ 
Relaying rails, standard, Chgo. .$23.00 to 24.00 
Relaying rails, light, Chicago... 21.50 to 22.50 
Angle bars, st. sect. Pbgh. base 1.50c 
Angle bars, st. sections, Chgo.. 1.50c 
Spikes, railroad, Pbgh......... 1.40c to 1.45c 
Spikes, railroad, Chgo......... 1.55¢ 
Oe ee See 2.00c 
a. ie eer er re 2.00c 


SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 














Structural shapes, Pittsburgh... 1.15c to 1.20c 
Structural shapes, Chicago...... 1.28¢ to 1.33¢ 
Structural shapes, Philadelphia.. 1.30c to 1.35c 
Structural shapes, New York... 1.31c to 1.36c¢ 
Structural shapes, San Francisco 2.00c to 2.05¢ 
Tank plates, Chicago........... 1.28¢ to 1.33c 
Freight Rates, Finished Material 

From Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 pounds 

to:— 

ERNIE, occas bis: a alee ¢athius 16 cents 

DE Svea eked nccateons 15 cents 

a ree ey eee 18 cents 

er oe oe 11 cents 

EE 5 sels co a Bb uk ie how’ 14% cents 

EE, fa FN cba y's sd baen ooo 10 cents 

ED... Nalbdinwis casera Ree’ 15 cents 

EE ei cts Duh ita dears acho.5 ¢ 18 cents 

Minneapolis and St. Paul..... 32 cents 

. REAS  eANRIRR  ae 674 cents 

Pe. cca se whkhasakae sks 22% cents 

RE NB ns Sh nip Shams ee 30 =o cents 

es 6a en wren 5 0,0 45 cents 

Pacific coast, (all rail)....... 80 cents 

Pacific coast, via Panama can’l 46 cents 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.10c to 1.20c 
Tank plates, Philadelphia...... 1.30c to 1.35¢ 
Tank plates, New York........ 1.31c to 1.36c 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh..... 1.15c to 1.20c 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago....... 1.28¢ to 1.33c 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia... 1.30c to 1.35c 
Bars, soft steel, New York..... 1.3lc to 1.36c 
Hoops, carloads, Pittsburgh.... 1.25c to 1.30c 
Hoops, less carloads, Pittsburgh 1.30c to 1.35c 
ee ae 1.20c 
Shafting, carloa Pbgh., disc. 

EE ER POO PON OES 66 
Shaft’g less carl’ds, Pbgh., disc. 63 
Bar - Om < GOR kc. seo icees 1.00c to 1.05¢ 
Bar iron, Philadelphia.......... 1.17¢ to 1.22c 
eo, a, ee 1.15c to 1.20c 
ie es” re 1.20c 
Bar iron, Pittsburgh.........<. 1.20c¢ 
Hard steel bars, Chicago....... 1.25c to 1.30¢ 
Smooth finish: mchy. steel, Chi. 1.68c 

SHEETS AND TIN PLATE 

No. 28, black, Pittsburgh...... 1.90c to 2.00c 
No. 28, black, Chicago......... 2.13c to 2.18¢ 
No. 4 tin mill, black, Pbgh.. 1.95c 
No. 28, galvanized, Pbgh....... 2.90c to 3.00c 
No. 28, galvanized, Chgo....... 3.13c to 3.18c 
No. 10, blue, annealed, Pbgh... 1.40c to 1.45c 
No, 10, blue, annealed, Phila... 1.60¢ 
Tin plate, 100 Ib., coke, base. ..$3.30 to 3.50 
EXTRAS FOR SHEET OR TIN MILL 

SPECIFICATIONS 

(Per hundred pounds.) 
Single pickled, cold roll, and re-an. 30 cents 
Hot roll’d, pickl’d and ann., tin mill 25 cents 
Full pickled, cold rolled and re-ann. 50 cents 
DRG ROS. Five ip eedcWe views dss 75 cents 
Blued stove pipe stock............. 10 cents 
PO. wobec ea samian set antirks 30 cents 
EE “SicnGRae eek be stacks % du ree 10 cents 


Na A 





ee DONOR Cis evedewsveueseyes 10 cents 
Patent levelling and re-squaring..... 35 cents 
ON ns wh cmb taceins we 10 cents 
Ih oo clk lawae pce cpio ad 16 cents 
ee ME ha fob oes cnwnceewo rns 10 cents 
Open hearth steamping steel, free 

ae ee eae ae 55 cents 
Special open hearth deep stpg. steel 

free from. Mill scale... 6... cece cee. 80 cents 
Extra deep special auto body stock $1.25 
Ext. for 28 gage ov. 32 to 36-in. wide 10 cents 
No reduction for sheets not annealed 

The above extras apply on both sheet and 
tin mill specifications, at the same rate, 


IRON AND STEEL PIPE 


(Pittsburgh.) 


Black Galv. 
Butt-weld. 
Steel, 3% to 3 inches.......... 80 71% 
Iron, % to 2% inches........ 70 61 
Lap-weld. 
Steel, 2% to 6 inches......... 7 70% 
BOILER TUBES 
ee ee | ene rae 73 
trom, 23% ta @56. sces.s occ cssnesevess 60 
WIRE PRODUCTS 
Wire nails, jobbers, Pittsburgh........ $1.60 
Wire nails, retailers, Pittsburgh........ 1.65 
Plain wire, jobbers, Pittsburgh........ 1.40 
Plain wire, retailers, Pittsburgh........ 1.45 
Galvanized wire, jobbers, Pbgh........ 1.80 
Galvanized wire, retailers, Pbgh........ 1.85 
Polished staples, Pbgh..........cese00. 1.60 
Gafvanized staples, Pbhgh.............. 2.00 
Barb wire, painted, jobbers, Pbgh..... 1.60 
Barb wire, painted, retail’rs, Pbgh..... 1.65 
Barb wire, galv., retail’s, Pbgh......... 2.05 
Barb wire, galv., jobbers, Pbgh........ 2.00 
BOLTS AND NUTS 
(Delivered within 20-cent freight radius.) 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 inches, smaller or 
shorter, rolled threads, 80 and 20; cut threads 
80 and 15; larger or longer, 75 and 15. 
Machine bolts with hot pressed nuts % x 


4 inches, smaller or shorter, rolled, 80 and 
25; cut, 80 and 20; larger or longer, 80. 

Gimlet and cone point lag or coach screws, 
80 and 25. 


Hot pressed square, blank or tapped nuts, 
$6.30 off list; hot pressed hexagon blank or 
tapped, $7.20 off. 

Cold pressed, c. and t. square, blank or 
tapped, fo off; hexagon, blank or tapped, % 
inch and larger, $7.20; -inch and smaller, 
$7.80. 

RIVETS 
Structural rivets, Pbgh......... 1.45c to 1.50¢ 
Structural rivets, Chgo......... 1.68c 

Boiler Fr0Uls, PUGU. os eas Fe ye 1.55c to 1.60c 

Boiler rivets, Chgo............ 1.78c 
SCREWS 
(New York.) 


Lag, gimlet and cone point.. 
Coach, ey 
ae Eg Jack 

Mch., cut thread, flat head... 
Mach., cut threal, round head 
Mch., cut thread, fillister hd. 


80 and 20 
80 


70 and 10 
50 and 10 
50 and 10 and 10 
40 and 40 and 10 


Mch. rolled thread, flat head 

i |: 80 and 10 
ee ee oe ae ee 75 and 10 and 10 
Set screws, steel, per cent ad- 

a ee eer 25 
Square head cap screws.... 70 and 10and 10 
Hexagon head cap screws.... 70 and 10 and 10 
Fillister head cap screws..... 60 and 10 and 10 
Flat head wood screws...... 10and10and 5 
Round head wood screws.... 10 and10and 5 

CAR WHEELS 
33-inch engine truck wheels..... $22.50 
36-inch engine truck wheels..... 23.50 
33-inch tender wheels........... 18.30 
36-inch passenger train car and 

SS CRP 21.50 
33-inch freight car wheels peeee eh 15.50 

All with standard 2% inch rims and mini- 


applying for 


mum standard hubs, usual extras 
f. o. b. cars, 


thicker rims and larger hubs; all 
Pittsburgh. 













IRON AND STEEL PRICES 


Corrected up to Tuesday noon 











ST 
EEL SHEET PILING No, 10 blue ann. sh., S 
No. 10 an. sh. St Louis. 
Base sizes eiiaeebiee noted ag 28 ee eee ao Machine shop turnings, Cleve 5.25to 5.75 
Coco ser eecreseceseoes 1.55 No. 28 , OD. cece : shop turnings opi papas , : 
TWISTED Seto 1.60¢ No: 28’ tack sheets” Cincinnati ite Some corsitas Seeds 400th. am 
REINFORCING BARS i 38 Dack sheets, Cincinnati. 2.45c to 2-55¢ Malleable ante Chingee nn .. 278t0 82 
I . St. Louis.... aie 6 ‘ 
tal sii la , No. 28 galv. sheets, Che. aoe oie ee Ce eee 
s4-inch and aceae sburgh mill.) No 28 galv. sheets, Cleveiand. . 3.55¢ Malleable, yisond, Chicago.... 7.75 to 8.25 
+ 0 ilpaalianeinlahinichde da L2se | No 28 galv. sheets, Cinci b+» 3.38¢ Malleable. rai road, Cincinnati.. 6.50 r- 
adie olin. vaN ca ce 1.30c No. 28 galy. sheets, St ar 3.40¢ to 3.55¢ Angie. wy railroad, St. Louis... 6.25 to 530 
+ Bos Gabghialdearbetaetyc <2 ay 1.35¢ IRON AND S1 a” SSse - Aubie bon’ leek” be ae 11.50 to 12.00 
Heeinch So00etetereciitieie abe STEEL SCRAP Adele hades” aunt St. Louis..... 9.50 to 10.00 
eo eeeeeereeeseves 7 y e so " ret . 
wudin ye OS Sa aca hd enue nen atel, St. eee He Boge v4 | 
‘ t a Ren , “Becotes Bema ye AE aks: ; » } 
No. 1 railroad wrought, ane 7.50to 7.75 Stove plate, Clevelond seer eees 8.50to 8.75 i 
(New York.) oe ge ge ave plate, Buffalo............ 7.50 to 7.75 
Sto y Replies se, excise 9.00 ‘ 
American carpet tacks. 90 Discount. Stove Se os tee Se ae 6.50 to a} ] 
: Prics a . s. é 2 . . MOUS. see nernne « 
American cut tacks--. 90 and 20 and 10 and 1 Freight Rates, Coke eee, et nS $00 to 450 . 
Ganp a P npecess = 90 and 50 and 10 Connellsville regions pil’g plates, Clev. 13.00 } 
Within walle .cicks 0 and 20 and 10 and 10 Baltimore s, per 2,000 Ibs., to:— H a (Gross Tons.) q 
Regs 70 Reape > veka «ons eoses ates $1.80 Heavy =e steel, Pbgh.....$10.75 to 11.00 
Buffalo sess eeeeresaeeeeecececees n t Piste! . } 
WIRE ROPE Chicago SESE 185 | Heavy melting oa Gia. Sere | 
Galvanized, iron and steel Detroit . Esa a ptt ene eeen ees 1.60 Lond | apices steel Cotienas Sy ba a i 
Bright, iron and steel.......... Ae —_ Hf: rae a <r aapeeei e- oo rey alkane ned egingeti 9.00 to 9:50 | 
We Mae ec and 2 : oS bbe tence eeeees . : is » eastern Pa.. . 
COLD R . EMME 25S RU ia 0 5 kx CENTERS 2.50 Heavy melting steel New York ee 16.9 I 
OLLED STRIP STEEL Milwaukee ag sh ESV ERATANEEESS eo Bund w_... | steel ts Louis. 10°30 e 14°00 | 
ig, oo ARE eee asain .70 = s . t te . a 
ES New (York “.0......cceeceeeceeees 220 Grate bars, E+ ~yackithiiee 6.25to 6.50 
Subject to regular . Os ee Grate b r Danses eeeeees 9.00 to 9.5 ’ 
aatiaciel extras.) Pittsburgh © nc ahes- gaged ane +: 2.05 N ars, New York... 6 A 0 1 
Cette taal 0.10 to 0.19 Somes of iia ta tak Lo tc ap "75 No. 1 railroad wr'ght, east. Pa ae ats 
- to length he Tae. “EE SS ky Free viet 2.94 9a 1 railroad har Magy 11.9 to 11.50 
2.85, Soft. 1% in. and wider Valley Furnaces yp inthe cana ees 1.85 No. i a wem., Bow York. 9,00 to 9.50 
295 3.10 0.100 and thi ; (Sactanatl |... cok. dee ee ee 1.20 Yo. 1 R. R. wrought, Buffal AO to 9.50 
2.95 320 tire he t+; rst a a We ak id 2.00 Shafting, New York.. uffalo.. 10.00 to 10.50 
10 338 0.050 to 0.099 ine. Pipes and flues, New” Wark... ee te 82s 3 
3.35 3.75 -035 to 0.049 inc. ipes and flues see's 75 to 8.25 
3.60 0.031 to 0.034 in r Mct s, castern Pa..... 10.00 
2-20 4.00 0.025 eo ta soe. No. 1 railroad eee Pe te large, pes New York. $75 to 72 
io iS SSRN 6s) ical eee te ee 2. turnings, Bal, 5:50%0 $08 
5.10 e 7 to. 1.019 inc. No. 2 railroad wrou ht. < -- B00 tO $.0 Me : ’ ee P 
5.95 645 ° O13 = aes P Fa, #, sees atari ; Si hae. . 1-43 » a Cost Pere fg 9 ae Pa. 7.75-to He 
6.55 7 ae 0.013 and 0.014 Pane teemieesnt fine Semnne S Cae eras Othe eve vec 75 : 
690 «740 (O01 Arch bars and tiansoms, Ste. 1080 tof 00 Cast borings, eastern Pa... 2... 773 to 8.00 
7°35 775 oatt Rawckies, coup. & spr’gs, Chap. pos to1100 Gast pores, paige Ba 6.00 to *6.50 
Coils =< Shaiting,’ Chico & spr’gs, St. L. 8.25 om hy Stove peer ote tee 8.00 te 8.50 
2.75 _ Shafting, St. oe +n ied hae 11.50 to 12.00 Stove plate, emt. cont --« MOS fe, 8.75 
2 80 ee 0.100 and thicker Steel car axies, > emi eg = 12.50 to 13.00 goons, plane, pre on ayy wihenbgi ad ty e 9.00 
2.95 320 0.050 to 0.099 inc. Steel car axles, St. Site 10.50 to 11.00 Guesdiien steel, Chicago........ oak an 8.56 
3.10 3.50 yt to 0.049 inc. pene tires, Chicago...... 10.25 to10.50 jp —e steel, St. Louis...... 7:30 to oe 
3.20 3.60 .031 to 0.034 inc. ocomotive tires, St. Louis..... 00to 9.50 Reon rails, 5 ft. & ov. Phgh. 0 50 
3.30 7 0.025 to 0.030 in Cut forge, Chicago..........-. 825to 875 Reroll. rails, 5 ft & ov fe 2 13.09 
360 3.70 0020 to 0024 ag ’ SORMD <<< ce canbe? 7.25to 7.50 Reroll. rails, 5 ft & ov,, Chgo.. 10,00 to 10.25 
ane 4.10 0.017 to 0.019 i b. Reroll. sails. 5. f ee OvV., Cleve. 11.00 toll 50 
4.00 4:50 0.015 and 0.019 ine. Reroll a © WSs x Pe. 11.7 to 12.00 
5.05 sce .013 and 0.014 . teel rails, - - & ov., St. L. 10.00 to 10.2 } 
5.40 3°50 yt Freight Rates via Panama Canal Steel rails, short ‘Gleioca’ <<. Telos 10:38 
5.75 625 pet Rates on finished materials, i ; Steel rails, short, St. Louis..... 12.50 to 13.00 : 
.010 pate shapes, bars, wire > _—_ oa Loveland ping ie BS pdb 
ific coast points via | 4 ~» to n rails, Cincinnati........... ov 0 ae. ' 
CAST IRON PIPE 065 LP Ps re amon cx: | drom sails, eastern Pa. e 21 Wo te 19°00 . 
BS : e of insuran » Ox rails, St, Louis........... von on if, . 
fae to 20 in., Cleveland From dl Yous set lana ae — rails, Pittsburgh: ese 13°00 - 13:30 
‘wenty-four to 48-inch, C ihe ORS > OE GES ROP , Frogs, switches, gué ds. Chgo.. oryary 
E 1 1, wate ( nhingg —_ — | aangeaata eececes . ; : , ; : ‘4 << Eroes, switches & rds ies ; by >. 3.2 
x . testa Lean F, Riles eps Ueda s Febeien Veal "48 r wheels, (iron), Pittsbu h. 25 to 9.50 
Larger sizes, Chicago ae % Som, procera ee PORE SY cs, “46 ed wanes, (steel) Pittsburgh. a eet 
Sixinch, water, New York... ? F ubenville .........se0++ : ar. Wheels, Chicago. * $0.00 to 10. 
Four-inch, water, jew York. .... 20.50 to 21-00 oe ees JI de) sea eae Paccs cscs 10.00 £040.50 
Six-inch and larger, Birmin ham. lie > gla REE 39 ; els, Buffalo............ ‘O . 
G ine. ¢ , gham. from Steelt . Ci y ees inthis ee 10.5 
ao. Dapite $1 per ton higher than From Bethlehem Pt Ager rceite 4 Car a c {: points)...... a oe — 
From Cleveland) 2010000000000) 37% | Irom “axles, Pittsburgh. 2.0.0. $00 to abo 
WAREHOUSE oleh aera 60 Tron axles, Cincinnati... ttt 
PRICES — eastern Pa...-..---. pated ys 
Steel bars, Chicago......... Ns ipon, aalaa Euiale ph bh ak 19.00 to 19.50 
Steel eesy Cleveland........ re Sines and flues, Chicago.... $ 5.75 Steel car axles Ne: > aa 15.25 to 16.25 
Steel bars, < eens +P 92 Siege Pipes Tat Sinen? Claeelied. 5.75 to ink as aaien Ba , ork..... 12,50 to 13.00 
Steel ° s, hiladelphia are 1.70c = _ipes and flues. St. Lovis...... 7.2) to %. Steel car axies, Cle BIO. - wearers 12.90 to 12.50 
> pee hong Posy’ York.. - 1,70¢ to 1.75¢ 7 1 cant, CIMCARO. «+ bo scces. a to 5. Steel car axi rg leveland...... 13.50 to 14.00 
: ars, St, Louis........... No. 1 cast, Cleveland.......... 25 to 9. N es, eastern Pa..... 13.50 to 14. 
co ote Chicago. eeeenaks No. 1 cast, ae nee TEE. 9.75 1010.25 No. 1 busheling Pittsburgh... 82510 875 
yars, Es se hall laa No 1 cast, St. hl b to . N -- A , ittsburgh.... e 
roe ee St. Louis..... NS No. 1 busheling, ‘Ga see eeee 9.00to 9. fone a Buffalo....... 5.75 te Pe 
Iron seeing Philadelphi ae aie Tally .. 1,65¢ to 1 i Dusheing. Cleveland..... oss z ; Low phosphorus seal = 149 to 14.59 
mf “ dag on adelphia........ oo usheling, Cincinnati. . . Er ¢ , Low phos. st aia ane 0 .00 to 14.50 
Iron b rs, New 2 peglaipeaiana ae No. 1 busheling, St. poe as 83 5.75to 6, Ne i te A eel, eastern Pa .. 13.50 to 14.00 
Seanan ae Seabee wed 01.70c No. 2 bushelin Chicago Hes to 7.00 No. 1 po : nr nam ate. 8.00 to 8.50 
Shapes and plates, Chicago..... 1 helier piste, cut Cheo... .25to 5.75 No. st, eastern Pa....... : 
Shapes 3 hicago..... iler plate, cut ¢ ; No. i -+ 11,50 to 32s 
Snapes and plates, Cleveland... 1.90 1 boiler plate, cut, Butaio, Hr to 675 No. i Pew J Finches” piles or 11.00 to 11.30 
oe and P ates, Cincinnati  eenn = a pense og cut, St. L.. 5 50 te cas aad plate Cleveland. points) or to 11.50 
Staines nial ates, St. Louis,... " . r punchings, Chicago..... ; — all. iron, a 08 opens atl F Sched An's: 50 to 9.00 
Shapes po form eo 1.70c to Lyse bee perinet ree 18 ve a rr - yh eh. iron an” Clewdende ot 5S 
N ates, ork.. : ings, Clevelan » Fe a eh 1 “enh” Wate. 0, 
a 2 he na ann. sheets, Chgo.. Cast borings, Fm ee poine ds 63 5.75 to 6.00 a ge Se = Pittsburgh.. 9.50 to 10.00 
. ue ann. sheets, Cleve.. Cast borings, St. Louis,....... 433 $0 475 Mall, BR R e - Bi ites dike 9.25to 9.75 
Machine shep tumings a os 3.50to 4.00 Bundled shee ast. Pa...see++-s 9.00 to 9.50 
> go... 450to 4.75 Bundled t, Pittsburgh...... 8.50to 8.75 
Aaah sheet, Cleveland..:.... 7.50 to $.00 
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Roller Bearing Cars and Trucks of All Kinds For All 
Purposes, Switches, Turntables, and complete 
Industrial Railway Equipments. 


Write Us For Catalog and Prices 


Columbus, O. 


THE CHASE FOUNDRY & MFG. CO. 








RIVETS, BURRS, 
BOLTS and SCREWS 


The Falls Rivet Co. Kent, O. 








“‘The Gas The SMITH 


No. 8-A. 
THE SMITH GAS POWER CO., Lexington, O. 


Producer More than 30 per cent of the total horsepower of pro- 
Wi th ducers sold by us during the last three years have gone 

into plants where Smith producers were already in 
Every-Day service. It is every-day results that put the Smith in 
Results’’ the front. Let us tell you more. Send for bulletin 








GROBET SWISS FILES 


been for over one hundred years. 


and we'll get future orders. 


are the standard of excellence in files and have 
We send postpaid as an introducer 48 files especially 
adapted for tool makers and machinists on receipt of $5.00 
This is a chance to get a set of files you'll appreciate 


MONTGOMERY & CO., 64 Ann Street, New York City 








ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


Satisfaction to the user. 


Order by name 
See ‘‘Iron Trade Review,”’ 





“NICHOLSON” on the file— 


These two facts are inseparable 


OCT. 15, 1914, PAGE 31 


NICHOLSON FILE CoO. - Providence, R. I. 








DIXON’S 


Send for ‘‘The Proper Care of Belts,’’ No. 64 
Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J. by the 


TRACTION BELT DRESSING 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company , 






















66 9° 
SPARTAN 

The Belting that resists Steam, Oil, Heat, and Acid Fumes. 

When used under equal conditions, Spartan Steamproof Leather 

Belting wi!l outwear any other belting material produced, saving 

time and expensive shut downs. Let us send you our interesting Spar- 

tan booklet 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


























Effect of Oxygen on Pig Iron 
(Continued from page 771.) 


very different from that of coke iron; instead of being highly 
crystalline made up of flat highly polished surfaces at right 
angles to the chilling surface, it is almost non-crystalline and 
breaks into smooth, rounded surfaces, instead of flat surfaces 
at sharp angles with one another. The result is to make 
a very much tougher and more endurable chill, and when 
used for car wheels reduces to a minimum the danger of 
shell-outs. 

This difference in crystallization appears to be fundamental, 
since the presence of oxygen seems to overcome entirely the 
tendency to form the flat smooth crystals eutectic which | 
have described above, and forces the iron to crystallize in a 
meshwork of interlocking crystals even when the carbon is 
high. This action is of great importance, because carbide of 
iron which contains 6.67 per cent carbon, is the hardest com- 
pound of iron carbon known and is the component of the 
structure which gives to chilled surfaces their wear-resisting 
properties, and the more there is of it present, the harder 
the surface. Under furnace conditions it is generally the 
case that the higher the carbon the lower the oxygen and 
the more certain the iron is to have the flat, worthless 
eutectic structure, and to throw most of its carbon into the 
graphitic condition, destroying the chill. But, by the new 
process, a high carbon iron can be treated so as to saturate 
it with oxygen, with almost no reduction of the carbon, and 
thus secure maximum chill and maximum strength. 


Why Cold Blast Iron is Good 


It is my opinion that the great value of the cold blast char- 
coal irons for chilling purposes comes from the fact that the 
great quantity of fuel present on the hearth in their manu- 
facture tends to make them high in carbon, while the low 
temperature there enables them to be high in oxygen also; 
conditions which cannot be realized with any other method 
of furnace operation. This has permitted the survival of 
cold blast charcoal iron until now, in spite of its enormous 
cost. 

The strength of this iron is great, as compared with any 
coke iron and most charcoal irons, being only equalled by 
some of the most expensive eastern charcoal irons. H. B. 
Swan, Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit, has madz some test 
bars from crucible remelts of this iron, and through his 
kindness I am able to give herewith the results of these tests, 
as well as the analysis of the iron. You-will see from these 
tests that we have been able to make at slight expense, from 
coke iron, a product which is the equal in strength of the 
eastern charcoal irons, which are noted for their high 
quality and high price. I have information from one of the 
large wheel manufacturers of the country that they had 
found the chilling power also of this iron to be the same 
as that of one of the famous eastern charcoal irons. I am 
advised by Mr. Swan that he also cast some of this iron 
into cylinders and had found the grain fine and good and 
that it machined well, although somewhat hard. I would 
suggest that an iron of this strength will never machine 
as easily as a weak iron and that whatever difficulty there 
may be in machining it is attributable to its strength rather 
than to hardness, in the ordinary sense of that term; or, to 
put it in another way if cylinders are to have the strength 
and wearing qualities which are their first requirements, then 
a certain kind of hardness is indispensable. 

There are some purposes for which carbon is desired to 
be low; it is commonly considered that a reduction of the 
carbon is the principal function of the air furnace. We may 
say, almost with certainty, that this is not altogether true, 
and that the introduction of oxygen is the principal pur- 


pose accomplished by it, although the opposite is commonly 
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supposed to be the case. In any event, by the new process, 
we can supply iron with the carbon reduced to any desired 
point with any silicon required, and with more oxygen than 
can possibly be introduced under air furnace conditions; by 
the use of this material we believe that you will be able to 
supply castings better than “Gun iron” without the use of the 
air furnace, and that we can supply a metal for malleable 
castings which can be melted in the cupola and cast direct. 
These things have not yet been done, but these developments 
join on so naturally with what we have already proven and 
accomplished that I hope we shall not be considered over- 
confident in saying that we hope to accomplish these also. 





—— ae 


Iron Ore Mining in the South 
(Continued from page 764.) 


red ore. Under the soft ore which in many cases was 
extracted by open-pit mining, the ore becomes hard and 
limy, and loses in iron content until at 1,000 feet depth 
it may contain only 56 per cent iron. * However, beyond 
1,000 fect the iron content seénys to remain about con- 
stant. 

Owing to this persistence at depth, it is now believed 
that the iron beds are geologically about as originally 
deposited along with the limestone, sandstone and shales 
found accompanying them. This is in contrast to other 
theories of the ore formation, namely, that it is merely 
the oxidized edge of ferruginous limestone strata, or that 
it is the result of replacement, having been brought in 
by percolating waters. 

The geological condition of the ore argues well for 
a long life to the mines. The Lake Superior mines 
are the result of extensive secondary concentration of 
original lean iron bearing rocks, and it is only where 
concentration has taken place that the iron formation 
becomes iron ore. In this respect the Alabama Clinton 
ores and the Lake Superior ores are widely different. 
This has an important bearing in exploration, as at Lake 
Superior a search is made for a fold or depression in 
the strata, where concentration would have been likely 
to take place. In Alabama the ore formation is more 
uniform and preliminary, expensive diamond-drilling not 
so necessary. 

In October, 1912, a deep diamond drill hole was finished 
in Shades Valley, which cut ore more than ‘2% miles 
from the outcrop on Red.Mountain. This boring shows 
that there is no falling off in the thickness and quality 
of the ore at depth, and that the vertical distance to the 
ore is not too great for profitable shaft mining. The 
top of the ore was reached at 1,902 feet, after which was 
cut in succession 9% feet of self-fluxing ore, 4 inches of 
shale and 9% feet of siliceous ore.. An analysis of an 
average sample of the 9%: feet of self-fluxing ore gave: 
Metallic iron, 39.51 per cent; silica, 9.94 per cent; alumina, 
3.34 per cent; calcium carbonate, 24.20 per cent; mag- 
nesium carbonate, 0.78 per cent; metallic manganese, 0.20 
per cent; phosphorus, 0.32 per cent. This result is of 
tremendous importance to the Birmingham district, indi- 
cating as it does twice the tonnage in ore reserves previ- 
ously estimated, which was some 800,000,000 tons. 

The W. S. Rockwell Co.; furnace engineer, 50 Church 
street, New York City, has issued an interesting com- 
parative scale of Fahrenheit and Centigrade thermometers. 
The scale is arranged in the form of a circle and covers 
a range in temperature from 0 to 3,200 degrees Fahr. 
Tables of hardening heats, tempering heats and temper- 
ature conversion factors also are given. The whole is 
printed ona stiff, 942 x ll-inch ‘tard; which may be. hung 
on the wall of the furnace or heat-treating room. 
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High-Grade Tin and Terne Plates 
Genuine Charcoal and Iron Terne Plates 


The Carnahan Tin Plate & 
Sheet Company 


Canton, Ohio 
eed ent Sees eae 
Specialties => Sheets Full Firished Enemel 
ing and Ceiling Stock, Ete. 














ROUND WIRE 
IRON AND STEEL 


All finishes, for Ropes, Screen Cloth, Brooms, Spring 
Mattresses, Clips, St etc. 

Also Stone Wire and Bundling Wire. 
We make a specialty of Fine Wires. 








THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., Fostoria, 0. 
MANGANESE 


TI thom. C STEEL CASTINGS 


FOR SEVERE SERVICE 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 


High Bridge, New Jersey 











Woodmansee & Davidson, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 


All Kinds of Power Plants 


SPECIALISTS in the Industrial Application 
of PRODUCER GAS 


MILWAUKEE, Wells Bidg. CHICAGO, Ist National Bank 








| §MALL STEEL 


CASTINGS 


OF THE BEST QUALITY ARE OUR SPECIALTY. 
WRITE US. 


FARRELL-CHEEK STEEL Founpry Co. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 

















CONVERTER STEEL 
CASTINGS 


ANYTHING UP TO 
2500 POUNDS 


Our espe modern plant, consisting of a foundry 160 x80 
feet; machine shop 400x 80 feet, and a large pattern shop, 
complete in every detail, enables us to turn out omptly 
and at the lowest price anything in Converter Steel Castings 
up to 2500 pounds, and in gray iron up to 10 tons. 


WRITE US. 


The Adamson Machine Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 
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Men Wanted 


$1.50. Each additional word, 3c. 








Men Wanted 








UNDERSIGNED COUNSEL WILL CON- 
fidentially negotiate preliminaries for ps yarn 
executive, technical, administrative an 
fessional positions, insuring strictest sivacy. 
Not an agency, put ree highly-endor: 
grade method negotiating preliminaries 
enly, for $3,000 pi Pde 000 men. Send ad- 
dress only for ex W. Bixby, 
Lock Box 134-E9, A N. Y. 


WANTED:—COMPETENT AND EXPE. 
rienced traveling salesman for Alloy ‘Steels: 
Address Box 249, fue IRON TRADE .RE.- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 


WANTE D—SUPERINTENDENT FOR 
plant manufacturing plumber’s cast ‘ron 
enambled ware; no enamel recipe required; 
will entertain applicant mot experienced in 
this line, if he has been successful superin: 
tendent or manager of some manufacturing 
concern, preferably having gray iron foundry; 
want disciplinarian and organizer strong on 
routine to assure pect and correct ship- 
ments, keep up quality and improve organiza- 
tion; reasonable wages to start with but good 
proposition if he gets operations going satis- 
factorily. Answer, giving full particulars, to 
tox 255, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, O. 


THE BEST WAY TO GET A GOOD PO- 
sition in drafting or engineering is to file an 
application difect with some of our clients 
who are depending on us to. get competent 
and experienced applicants for their vacant 
positions. Send stamp for blank and list of 
vacant positions. The Cleveland Engineering 
Agency Co., Rose building, Cleveland, O. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO MAKE KNOWN 
your employment wants through THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW when in need of classified 
service. In.doing so, practice economy, run 
a four-time ad and save the 10 per cent al- 
lowed from the above rates on such ordefs. 














Positions Wanted 








POSITION AS FOREMAN PATTERN 
maker; sixteen years’ experience; over seven 
years as jobhing shop foreman. If you are 
looking for hustler with ability. I invite 
correspondence, Address Box 140, THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


SUPERINTENDENT: STEEL WORKS 
and rolling mills, graduate chemist and 
tical metallurgist, with 20 years’ e arene 
in the production and rolling of steel 
to make a change. Address Box 231, TH 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O, 


EXPERIENCED PATTERN MAKER 
wishes position as foreman; over 10 years +4 
charge of shops employing from 20 to 10 
men making patterns for gas and oil engines 
and electrical machinery. Broad ‘experience 
with molding machines. Address Box 253, 





Minimum, 50 words, $1.00. Each ad- 
ditional word, 2c. All capitals, 50 words, 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Position Wanted 
Minimum, 25 words, 50c. Each addi- 
tional word, 2c. All capitals, 25 words, 
75c. Each additional word, 3c. 


Opportunities 


Miscellaneous Classified 
Minimum, 25 words, $1.00. Each addi- 
tional word, 4c. 
$2.00. Each additional word, 8c. 





GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF 
blast furnace and coke oven @ past. 1,000,000 
toris pig iron capacity, aap Fie 

ting shop, 60,000 ip capacity 
organizer of men and efficiency methods, ~ Ac 
cost records, 20 years’ practical experience in 
designing, erecting and operating desires to 
connect with firm on salary and mus basis. 
Best of references. Address Box 257, THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 





SUPERINTENDENT: PRACTICAL EX- 
ecutive, broad experience stamping, drawing, 
forming, sheet metals with ability to make 
installments and operate after installation; has 
article of merit, (appeals to capeptes) which 
would greatly increase tonna for sheet 
mills. Address Box 258, THE I {ON TRADE 
REVIEW, Cieveland, O. 





POSITION WANTED BY EXPERIENCED 
master mechanic familiar with rolling mill, 
blast furnace and _ steel plant work; have 
more than twelve (12) years’ experience in 
charge of the above lines of work and am 
thoroughly familiar with it and the manage- 
ment of help; open for engagement to take 
charge ot an, Ist, Bay peer a position 


somewhere in N. Y, ate or Ohi Address 
Box 261, THE TRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland. oO. 





YOUNG MAN DESIRES POSITION 
with steel concern; ¢ had twelve yeats’ ex- 
perience in office and selling end with one of 
the largest concerns in the country. Address 
Box 262, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, oO. 





SALESMAN, EXPERIENCED ON GAL- 
vanized and biack eets, tinplate, etc., with 
established trade in New York City desires to 
represent reliable manufacturer in Metropol- 
itan district; commission basis. Address Box 
265, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleve- 


land, 





DRAFTSMAN—TRANSLATOR, FRENCH 
and German; 5 years’ experience with large 
steel works, desires connection with growing 
concern. Address Box 264, THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 





POSITION WANTED FOR A YOUNG 
graduate chemist about to leave my employ; 
experienced in modern by-product Mistillation 
of coal; would consider work in sont r oe 
tion. Address Box 265, THE IRON 
REVIEW, Cleveland, 





CHEMIST AND METALLURGIST; AM 
36; TECHNICAL GRADUAT TWELVE 
YEARS’ 


FIVE YEARS’ MECHANICAL, 

CHIEF CHEMIST TWO. HEAD OF MET- 
ALLURGICAL AND RESEARCH DE- 
PARTMENT; FAMILIAR WITH CLAIM 
WORK; HAVE DESIGNED AND BUILT 
LARGE STEEL WORKS CHEMICAL LAB- 
ORATORY; BEST REFERENCES.  AD- 
DRESS BOX 266, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, CLEVELAND, 





THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland.: 


OFFIC#Z MANAGER, FACTORY -OR 
cost accountant, 30 years of age with 12 years 
practical experience, capable to analyze, it- 
stall or perfect complete lagtery, fries. 
Highest testimonials. Address Box 2 THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland. ‘0, 





EMPLOYERS DESIRING TO INCREASE 
efficiency in office, shop or factory, will be 
able to make known this fact to better ad- 
vantage by placing a classified ad in THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW than through any 
other means. 
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All capitals, 25 words, 












SOUTH AMERICA 


Glenville A. Collins, Civil and Mining 
Engineer, familiar with Latin Americas and 
methods; experienced in export trade and 
machinery, wants connections with firm desir- 
ing to exploit S. A. trade. Address Box 
144, Seattle, U. S. A. 


CHEMIST: — YOUNG MAN, RECENT 
graduate, desires position as assistant; metal- 
lurgical or mining preferred; had practical ex- 

rience as metal miner and several years 
yusiness training. Single; good health; refer- 
ences. Address Box 268, THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


STEEL SALESMAN. THREE YEARS’ 

selling experience in south. Eight years’ 
ractical experience in blast furnace, open 
earth and rail mill work. Open for position 
selling or in manufacturing end. Address 
Box 269, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, O. 


TO OBTAIN JUST THE RIGHT MAN 
to meet your individual requirements, an ad 
specifying the facts in detail will bring you 
numerous letters from thoroughly experienced 
and wel] qualified applicants. 

















Sales Agents 








SALESMAN DESIRES ALLOY STEEL 
account for Michigan territory. Address Box 
256. THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleve- 
land, O. 





Investments 








“THE IRON TRADE REVIEW” OFFERS 
THE EASY way of Syke in touch with 
both BRAINS and M and at a very 
small cost. 

If you need capital to float, market or per- 
fect an idea or invention, or if you have mon- 
ey and want to locate the man with the idea, 
turn to the ehnet lace of BRAINS and 
MONEY — THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 
CLASSIFIED COLUMNS. They are read 
by those who have and those who need. It 
is the “shop window of opportunity” in the 
Iron, Steel and Machinery fields. 

If would only cost you four cents (4c) per 
word, minimum $1.00, to tell your story and 
it should enable you to quickly find the road 
to success. 





R. R. Laborers 











BEST OF AMERICANS AND FOREIGN- 
ers for track and construction work; we get 
the right kind of help supplied free of charge 
to employers; your patronage solicited, We 
are alse boarding contractors, one man or 
a train load laborers and tradesmen for foun- 
dry and factory. Write, wire or phone. 
Diamond Railway & Contractors Supply Co., 
31 mavens! St., Chicago, Ill. Phone Frank- 
lin 


Classified: “Opportunities” Ads continued on page 104 














